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THE PAPER SHORTAGE.—We trust that readers 
of the “Spectator” will give definite orders to their 
newsagents for a copy of the “Spectator’’ to be 
reserved for them each week till countermanded. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
_—o—— 
rWNHE resumption of the Russian offensive is the great event of the 
week. On Sunday last, after two days of violent bombardment, 
the Russians attacked on a wide front in Galicia and Volhynia. 
Their main efforts were directed to the Brzezany sector, fifty miles 
south-east of Lemberg. North of Brzezany, which stands in rough 
hilly country intersected by the deep gorge of the Zlota Lipa, the 
Russians broke’ the enemy lines and occupied Koniuchy village, 
taking 8,400 prisoners. Next day, as the Germans admit, they 
‘‘extended northwards the gap which they made,” and took the 
defences west of Zborow, with 6,300 more prisoners. On the 
heights south of Brzezany, where the Germans are supported by 
Turks, the enemy’s resistance was more stubborn, but here the 
Russians, advancing uphill, took portions of the enemy lines with 
2,200 prisoners. In all, our Allies captured in the two days 18,000 
men and 300 officers, with twenty-nine guns. The enemy probably 
lost in casualties the equivalent of two army corps. 








The success of the Russians in the first battle of the Revolution 
is of the highest importance both to them and to the Allies. Whether 
General Brussiloff can develop the victory is a minor matter. He 
has already done far more than we hoped, and if he does no more for 
the present he will still be contributing valuable aid to the Western 
Allies. After this rude awakening at Brzezany, Marshal Hinden- 
burg will no longer dare to treat Russia as a negligible quantity and 
to draft his best troops in the East to Flanders and Champagne. 
For Russia herself the victory has evidently been a much-necded 
tonic. The citizens of Petrograd suddenly realized that while 
they were idly demonstrating last Sunday, as if there were no 
external enemy to fear, their sons and kinsmen were fighting a 
desperate battle with the enemy. The Provisional Government 
took their courage in both hends and arrested a pestilent band of 
Anarchists, much to the relief of the public. M. Kerensky, the 
organizer of victory, has justified the hopes centred in him. The 
Army has proved staunch to its traditions; the country is proud 
of its soldiers and will, we do not doubt, respond to the stirring 
zppeal of the Government and the All-Russia Congress—* Peasants ! 
give the Army bread. Workmen! let the Army suffer no lack of 
munitions.” The Russian giant is awakening in earnest to his 
new world. 


The French have had a week of very heavy fighting on the heights 
north of the Aisne. The enemy, after repeated attacks on Friday 
week and Saturday last, gained ground near Cerny, in the centre of 
the Chemin des Dames, but they were thrown back by a French 
counter-attack on Sunday and failed to retrieve the losson Monday. 
Finally, on Tuesday night the Crown Prince delivered a fierce attack 
on the whole sector from Jouy to Craonne, eleven miles long, and 
was completely repulsed with exceptionally heavy losses. At the 
same time, doubtless by way of a diversion, the enemy resumed his 
activity on the Verdun lines, and on the night of Friday week, after 
several failures, gained ground on the western slopes of the blood- 
soaked Mort Homme. He was unable to develop his advantage, 








The fierceness of the fighting is illustrated by the struggle for a 
French advanced post, which was lost and recovered five times, and 
was then abandoned by both sides because it had been completely 
destroyed by the bombardment. Evidently the Germans hoped 
during the lull on our front to deal the French a crushing blow, but 
one more effort has m’‘scarried. 


Sir Douglas Haig has continued his methodical advance east of 
the Vimy Ridge. At the end of last week he cleared the strong 
defences on the Souchez River covering Lens, and also took more 
than a mile of the enemy’s front line further south, near Oppy. 
Elsewhere there have been the usual trench raids and the incessant 
gunfire. In June we captured in all 8,686 Germans, including 175 
officers, and 67 guns. General Allenby, who did so well on the 
West Front, has now taken command in Egypt, in succession to 
General Sir Archibald Murray. From Gaza, where we face the 
Turks in position, there is still nothing to report. In Mesopotamia 
the troops at present have only the climate to contend with; the 
Russians in the border hills to the north are displaying some 
activity. From East Africa General Van de Venter reports that 
the enemy, moving south from the unhealthy Rufiji Valley, are 
making for the Portuguese province of Mozambique, partly no 
doubt to get fresh food-supplies and partly to delay the inevitable 


;end. The difficulty of maintaining mobile columns in such a wild 


country is, of course, enormous. 


The weekly return of losses by mine or submarine again shows a 
welcome decrease. Last week we lost fifteen merchantmen over 
1,600 tons—five less than the week before, and ten less than the 
week before that. In the five weeks ending on July 1st we lost 
nearly. twenty large vessels a week, on the average, so that last 
week we were fortunate. It has been suggested that the enemy 
submarines were mainly engaged in their vain attempt to intercept 
the American troops, but the protection of the transports must 
have thrown extra work on the Allied naval forces. Besides the 
large ships, we lost also five small vessels last week, and no fewer 
than eleven fishing-boats. 


The voyage of the first American contingent to France was rot, 
it appears, without incident. Mr. Daniels, the Secretary for the 
Navy, has announced that two separate convoys were waylaid by 
enemy submarines at different points far out in the Atlantic. On 
each occasion the protecting ships of war beat off the assailants, of 
whom, it is thought, at least two were sunk. Mr. Daniels lays 
stress on the fact that the first submarine attack came west of the 
place at which the American destroyers on this side of the Atlantio 
were to mect the transports—as if the enemy knew or guessed 
where the rendezvous would be. The American Navy has done its 
first serious piece of work in this war with the quiet efficiency that 
we expect of our own Navy. The ‘“ Admiral of the Atlantic,” 
as the Kaiser once styled himself in a telegram to the ex-Tsar, 
has failed again. 


Enemy aeroplanes, twelve or fourteen in number, made a raid 
on Harwich early on Wednesday morning. They were quickly 
driven off by gunfire and by our aircraft, though not before they had 
dropped bombs, killing eleven persons and wounding thirty-six. 
On their return journey the raiders were intercepted by our naval 
aircraft from Dunkirk, who brought down two in flames and 
damaged a third. The incident does credit to our Air Service, 
which, though it was unlucky in failing to intercept the London 
raidcrs of three weeks ago, has on the whole dealt very successfully 
with these incursions. 


The battles for supremacy in the air were not on so large a scale 
or so intense last month as in April or May, when 717 and 713 
aeroplanes were put out of action, but the summary in Tuesday’s 
Times shows that the superiority of the British airmen was quite 
as marked. ‘The total for June, as recorded in the British, French, 
Belgian, and German daily communiqués, was 392, of which 110 
belonged to the Allies and 282 to the Germans. Of our machines, 
78 failed to return to their bases; but as a set-off 131 German 
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aeroplanes were destroyed by our airmen and gunners, and 99 driven 
down out of control. The French accounted for 48 and the Belgians 
for four. 


Mr. Lloyd George delivered a rousing speech, shot through and 
through with touches of his characteristic lyrical feeling, at Glasgow 
on Friday week. He little thought when he spoke that splendid 
news of a Russian offensive would be so soon in our possession. 
As it was, his conclusion about the Russian situation was that, 
though the Revolution had postponed victory, it had made the 
quality of victory more sure than ever. If the war ended before 
the aims of the Allies were fulfilled, it would be ‘‘ the greatest 
disaster that had ever befallen mankind.” The nation must not 
be “ rattled.” It must “keep steady.” No German statesman 
had ever yet said that the independence of Belgium would be 
restored, and therefore we had yet to convince Germany that 
she must yield. But we were certain of success if only the sub- 
marine danger could be kept within reasonable bounds, and on 
that point the Government were convinced, “‘ on the best advice,” 
that the submarines could neither starve us at home nor drive 
our Armies out of tho field. 


We need hardly say that the condition of wearing out the sub- 
marines remains, as always, the severest economy and self-restraint 
at home. We were particularly glad to read Mr. Lloyd George’s 
words about “steadiness.” That is indeed the essential moral 
need of the moment, not only for the people but for the Govern- 
ment. We take Mr. Lloyd George to mean—for he never fails 
in imagination, and could not well apply to others a warning he 
withheld from himself—that the Government have been submitting 
themselves to some searching self-examination. They have 
probably told themselves that a succession of schemes only partly 
thought out undermines their authority, and that two or three 
genuine achievements are better than twenty misfires. To act 
as though the assertion ‘“‘ Let there be” this, that, and the other 
thing were in itself an act of creation is to try public confidence 
pretty severely. But we hope and believe that that phase of the 
Government’s career is happily ended. 


As to the very important declaration about the possibility of 
making peace with the German people instead of with the 
Hohenzollerns and their parasites we have written at length else- 
where. We trust that it may be possible to turn the hint into 
a formal declaration by the whole Alliance. Since we wrote our 
leading article we see that M. Ribot has heartily approved of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s statement. It is true that he had himself already 
thrown out the same hint to the German people, but he has now 
emphasized it. Why should not the Allies put into a definite form 
a principle on which they are all agreed 2 Why should not “ Peace 
with the German people only ” be made an indispensable condition ? 
We are persuaded that the war would thereby be shortened. 


It may be said that the Kaiser, if he allowed his prerogatives 
to be abrogated temporarily, would do it only to trick us; that 
he would put up a dummy popular Assembly as a stalking-horse, 
and would reappear later from behind the docile animal to claim 
the advantage of all the easier terms allowed to the German 
democracy as such. We would ask those who fear the possibility 
of such trickery—we do not doubt, of course, that the Kaiser 
would attempt it—whether they know of any instance in history 
of a political institution temporarily abrogated being restored 
exactly as it was. We cannot think of any. It is surely incon- 
ceivable, in spite of the complaisance of the German people, whose 
““tameness is shocking to us,” that the Kaiser could come back 
with “his aspect as of yore” having once allowed others to sit 
in his place. 


Lord Hardinge defended himself in the House of Lords on 
Tuesday against the strong criticisms of the Mesopotamian Report. 
He said that the Commission did not give nearly enough prominence 
to the unexampled effort of India at the outset of the war. During 
1914 and 1915 the Government of India had been continually pre- 
occupied with a succession of risings on the frontier and risks of 
risings in the interior. The military expenditure of India before the 
war had exceeded the maximum fixed by the Nicholson Committee, 
but he recognized that all ordinary financial considerations should 
have been waived if the Secretary of State and the India Council 
could have given their consent. His original objection to the first 
advances on Baghdad could not be maintained in the face of the 
strong political reasons urged from London. The inadequacy of the 
river transport was not revealed till it was too late to make it good. 
As for the terrible medical breakdown, he confessed to having been 
completely deceived by the misleading reports from the front. But 
as Governor-General he must of course accept the responsibility. 





The dignity and good feeling of Lord Hardinge’s defence un. 
doubtedly impressed the House, though wo do not suppose that any 
one fancied the findings of the Mesopotamian Commission to be in 
any way shaken. The value of the statement, which we heartily 
welcome (though in making it Lord Hardinge was of course enjoying 
@ privilege as a Peer which is not open to other Civil Servants), was 
that it reminded the public that they ought to take into considera- 
tion circumstances which were very proporly outside the purview of 
the Commission. In this connexion we would direct the attention 
of our readers to a striking letter in this issue from Lord Hugh 
Cecil. The letter, as coming from a signatory of the Mesopotamian 
Report, is of special weight and force. The public are always 
demanding publicity, and we think rightly so, but if they are going 
to become “ fighting-drunk,” as Lord Hugh Cecil says, after a 
draught from the well of truth, the result will be that no more pails 
will be sent down into that well. Thus the public will quickly lose, 
through their own fault,a concession for which they have long been 
contending. We have written on the whole subject elsewhere. 





The young ex-Emperor of China, Hsuan Tung, who was deposed 
by the Republicans in 1912, has been restored by a military coup 
d@ état. The success of the movement was assured in advance by 
the weakness of the President, and the determined action of General 
Chang Hsun, who recently marched into Peking at the head of his 
troops, and having surrounded the Forbidden City informed the 
young Emperor of his restoration. The movement is supported 
by the entire military party in Peking and a majority of the 
Northern Governors. No disturbances are reported from Peking, 
but the Republicans in South China may give trouble. The 
revolution so far has been bloodless, but the restoration of the 
Manchu dynasty is only nominal. The young Emperor, a boy of 
ten, signs edicts but is confined to the Forbidden City, and the 
reins of power are held by a military dictator who has appointed 
himself Viceroy of the metropolitan province. Most of the new 
Ministers are soldiers, the appointment of Kang Yu-Wei, the 
Cantonese reformer, being only a concession to the Republicans of 
the South. 


The advent of M. Venizelos to power at Athens has rapidly 
transformed the situation. He has purged the Administration, 
removing the dubious pro-German officials. He has recalled to 
Athens the Generals and senior officers of the Greek Army in the 
Peloponnesus, and has received their submission to the new order 
of things. General Papoulas, who is said to have organized the 
treacherous attack on the French last December, alone absented 
himself on the ground of illness. M. Venizelos, having thus regained 
full control of Old Greece, has celebrated the reunion of the Hellenes 
by recalling the Greek Ministers from the enemy capitals, so that 
for practical purposes Greece as a whole has come in beside the 
Allies, though she has not formally declared war. It is a welcome 
change, which relieves the Allies from political embarrassment and 
frees General Sarrail’s hands. 

The Anglo-German War Prisoners’ Conference at the Hague 
has ended in substantial agreement on the points discussed. At 
the final meeting, held at the Dutch Foreign Office on Tuesday, 
Protocols containing the conclusions were signed by the delegates 
and countersigned by the Dutch Foreign Minister, M. Loudon, 
and by Baron van Vredenburgh, who presided over the discussions. 
The Dutch Government have declared their readiness to house in 
Holland war and civilian prisoners up to the number of sixteen 
thousand in the proportions agreed upon by the member: 
of the Conference. M. Loudon in his concluding speech con- 
gratulated the delegates on the fruitful results of the Conference, 
which had been conducted in the most accommodating spirit. 
The goodwill involved in the offer of the Dutch Government, 
and their official support of the agreement, will be greatly 
appreciated. If the German Government act upon it an immense 
advantage will be gained for our prisoners. In any case, no harm 
will have been done, and the results of the Conference are a complete 
answer to those hasty critics who took exception to it. 





America’s Independence Day was officially celebrated in London 
on Wednesday. For the first time in history, the Stars and Stripes 
waved with the Union Jack on the Victoria Tower and over every 
Government building, in witness that the two branches of the 
English-speaking race are now at last united for one common 
purpose in one common understanding, as Mr. Balfour said at the 
American Society’s dinner that night. If any American visitor to 
London was disappointed to find that his flag was not in every 
buttonhole, as it would be in America, he must remember that 
we are a shy people, and do not willingly wear our hearts on our 
sleeves or the symbols of our inner convictions on our coats. Had 
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any one had the wit to organize an American Flag Day for the Red 
(Cross, every man, woman, and child in London would have grasped 
at the charitable excuse for wearing the Stars and Stripes. 


President Wilson has ‘defined his attitude on Prohibition in a 
letter to one of its advocates. Holding the immediate passage of 
the Food Bill to be of vital consequence, end apprehending a heated 
and protracted debate if the provisions affecting the manufacture 
of beer and wine are retained, he considers it would undoubtedly 
te in the public interest if the supporters of these provisions con- 
sented to their withdrawal. It is accordingly anticipated that the 
Bill in its final form will prohibit whisky, but permit the manufacture 
of beer and wine. 

Dr. Addison gave a remarkable account on Thursday week of the 
work of the Ministry of Munitions. Viewed merely from the 
statistical point of view, his review of our productive achievements 
was most impressive. Thus the capacity for the preduction of high 
explosive in March, 1917, was more than four times that of March, 
1916, and twenty-eight times that of March, 1913. The result was 
that at the end of the first nine weeks of the spring offensive our 
stock of shells had fallen by no more than seven per cent. The 
output of rifles had increased tenfold ; our capacity for the pro- 
duction of machine-guns weekly was more than twenty times 
greater than it was two years ago; while the production of aero- 
planes for May was more than twice that of December and four 
times greater than that of May, 1916. 


Summing up, Dr. Addison dealt with the lessons of the 
war and the opportunities which the work of the Ministry had 
opened up. Experience pointed to the clcser co-operation 
of Capital and Labour on the basis that both parties should 
have a direct interest in the introduction of improved methods. 
Again, we had reclaimed or extended vital industries of which 
Germany had obtained control before the war. Next year we 
ought to have a capacity for steel production more than fifty 
per cent. greater than before the war. The home preduction 
of spelter, tungsten, and aluminium was being immensely increased ; 
a new discovery promised to free us from our dependence on Germany 
for potash, and to provide every ounce required for the glass trade 
as well as largely to meet the needs of agriculture. 





In the Committee stage of the Finance Biil on Monday Mr. Bonar 
Law announced concessions on the Entertainments and Tobacco 
Duties. The 4d. ticket is only to be taxed 1d. instead of 2d. 
and the 2d. tax is to begin with 5d. tickets, At the other end 
of the revised scale the extra tax on tickets between 7s. 6d. and 15s. 
is to be 6d. instead of a shilling. In regard to tobacco, the effect 
of the proposed increase had been to raise the price of cheaper 
kinds of tobacco by 2d. anounce. As he had come to the conclusion 
that the only way of keeping down the price of the cheaper kinds 
of tobacco was to lower the duty, he proposed that from July 16th 
the additional duty should be only fifty per cent. This would 
enable the lower-priced tobaccos to be sold at an advance of Id 
an ounce. Mr. Wardle, the Acting Chairman of the Labour Party, 
in welcoming the concession, actually suggested that the very high 
price of tobacco had had “not a little to do with the recent 
in lustrial unrest.” 

W>. cannot join in this approval. If the tobacco manu- 
facturers are to blame, as it is openly asserted by newspapers 
applauding the decision of the Government, the public have the 
remedy in their hands. If not, as the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
implies, the Government are adopting a thoroughly unsound and 
uneconomic course by reducing a war tax on non-essentixls We 
may add that every reduction in existing taxes on luxuries 
renders it more imperative in this time of supreme need that we 
should impose fresh taxes. As we have already urged, the duties 
on sugar, tea, petrol and matches, the tax on dogs, the cost of 
licences for motor cars and motor-bicycles, and the tax on male 
domestic servants should all be increased, and the Income Tax 
should be applied to all incomes. Every person should pay a 
direct sum, however small, for the protection he or she enjoys. 


In the Commons on Tuesday, when the Finance Bill was in 
Committee, protests were made by several members against the 
clause differentiating against shipowners in the Excess Profits 
Duty. In reply Mr. Bonar Law recounted his own experiences 
as an investor in shipping. For £8,110 invested in fifteen different 
companies, for which he would have been well content to receive 
5 per cent., or £405 in all, in ordinary times, he has received, after 
paying Excess Profits Duty, £3,624 for 1915 and £3,847 for 1916. And 
on the top of this he had received cheques for £1,000 and £1,050 
(in respect of capital sums of £200 and £350) as the result of the 
distribution of surplus capital. “That is the trade,” he added, 
“we are ruining.” He held it was very wrong of the Government 





to have allowed such profits to be made, but attached no blame 
to the shipowners, and emphatically denied that any base bargain 
had been made with the Labour Party. The clause was passed 
without a division. 


We heave received too late for insertion in our correspondence 
columns this week a letter from Commander Josiah Wedgwood, 
M.P., who, though opposed to the special penalization of the 
shipping interest, tenders his sincere thanks to Mr. Bonar Law 
for his action in this matter. It affords, as he puts it, signal 
evidence that English politics are not corrupt, and shows “a 
spirit which will not only win the war, but also confirms our best 
traditions and adds great glory to the good name of England.” 





In the House of Commons on Wednesday Proportional Repre- 
sentation, as provided for in the Reform Bill, was rejected by 
201 votes to 169. We greatly regret this result. The weight of 
argument, in our opinion, was in favour of the moderate experiment 
proposed. But a further reason for our regret is that the balance 
of the Bill has been upset. It was a Bill to be taken or rejected 
as a whole. On that ground several Members doubtful about 
Woman Suffrage voted against their inclinations, and we wish that 
the same consideration had influenced the opponents of Propor- 
tional Representation. 





As we go to press we learn that in the House of Commons on 
Thursday Mr. Bonar Law announced an increase of a third in the 
output of beer for the present quarter. A considerable proportion 
of this beer will be of lower gravity. We welcome attempts to 
introduce the fashion of drinking a lighter beer, for a fashion once 
created would probably stay ; but if, as we understand, it is proposed 
to malt fresh barley or to use up the existing malt more rapidly, we 
warn the Government that it will be quite impossible for them 
properly to maintain their demand for an all-round economy. 
People will say: ‘If more barley can be used for beer, there can 
be no great lack of food after all.” Those who do not drink beer 
will say: ‘‘ Beer-drinkers get more than their allowance of grain 
through consuming some in the form of beer. Why should not we 
consume the same extra amount in the form of food ?” 





Another point which must be mentioned in connexion with the 
drink question is the letter from Lord Stamfordham to Mr. Will 
Thorne which appeared in the papers of Thursday. Lord Stamford- 
ham says that the shortage of beer during the summer requires 
careful and prompt consideration, and adds that in forwarding Mr. 
Thorne’s letter to Lord Rhondda he has also conveyed the King’s 
hope that “the matter will be dealt with in a considerate and 
sympathetic manner.” As we have often pointed out, the 
King interprets his functions with absolute correctness and 
loyalty in acting on the advice of his Ministers. This rule 
holds good without reservation. ‘But it is also true that the 
splendid example of self-denial set by His Majesty remains 
as a model to the nation. The Government would do well 
whenever they are contemplating concessions for the purpose of 
smoothing away unrest to remember that one side of the working 
man’s character should not be ignored. He is emphatically not a 
gross moterialist. He likes to be asked to bear a share of incon- 
venience and deprivation if he is persuaded that thereby he is helping 
his “ pals.” Not to appeal to this sentiment within reason is very 
uncomplimentary to the working man. That at least is our experi- 
ence, and we shall not be persuaded to the contrary whatever may 
ke the degree of opportunism practised by the leaders of Labour. 


The Report of the Sub-Committee of the Reconstruction Com- 
mittee on the relations between employers and employed was 
published last week. The Report is based on the conviction that 
the reconstruction of industry involves the largest possible measure 
of co-operation between employers and employed. To secure this 
end the Committee recommend the formation of Joint Standing 
Industrial Councils in the several industries where they do not 
already exist, composed of representatives of employers and 
employed, and the supplementing of the Central bodies by District 
Councils and Works Committecs. “The National Industrial 
Council should not be regarded as complete in itself: what is 
needed is a triple organization—in the workshops, the districts, and 
nationally.” With regard to the Government guarantees as to the 
restoration of Trade Union rules and customs suspended during the 
war, the Committee ho!d that while this does not mean that all the 
lessons learned during the war should be ignored, it does mean that 
the definite co-operation and acquiescence of both employers and 
employed must be a condition of any setting aside of those guarantees 
or undertakings. 








Bank rate, 5 per cent., changei from 5} per cent. April 5th, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_—o—— 


THE RESCUE OF THE GERMAN PEOPLE. 


“We should enter into negotiations with a free Government in 
Germany with a different attitude of mind, a different temper, 
a different spirit, with less suspicion, with more confidence, on 
we should with a sort whom we knew to be dominated by the 
aggressive and arrogant spirit of Prussian militarism. The Allied 
Governments would, in my judgment, be acting wisely if they drew 
that distinction in their general attitude towards a discussion of the 


terms of peace.” 
HE words which we have placed at the head of this 
article were, in our opinion, much the most important 
in Mr. Lloyd George’s speech at Glasgow on Friday week. 
When we wrote an article in the Spectator on June 9th urging 
the importance of letting the German people know that we 
would grant more lenient terms to them than to their 
militaristic masters we hardly expected that the British 
Prime Minister would so soon be flying a signal to that effect. 
Although Mr. Lloyd George’s suggestion was thrown out 
tentatively, we undertake to say that the plan will grow 
and that we shall hear a great deal more of it. 

There are several reasons why it is not difficult to prophesy 
in this case. The infection of revolutionary ideas is in the 
air, and history shows that revolutionary ideas spread like 
epidemics. In 1848 revolution appeared in nearly every 
eapital of Europe. The people in some of those capitals 
had had no thought of rising, or of making new and sterner 
demands upon their Government, till they were suddenly 
fired by examples beyond their borders. Even now, though 
no long time has elapsed since the Russian Revolution, 
the bacillus is at work in other undemocratic countries. 
There is no mistaking the general bearing of the incomplete 
stories which come through from Germany, Austria, Bulgaria, 
and even from Spain. It is the prospect of democracy 
everywhere replacing the rule of autocrats, or of narrow 
bureaucracies, that has specially warmed the heart of 
Americans, If the meaning of the war, as Americans saw 
it from the first moment, had to be expressed in a single 
sentence, it would be fair to say that it is a war of Democracy 
versus Autocracy. In his speech three weeks ago President 
Wilson said expressly that his sympathy with democracy 
all the world over included the German people as against 
their rulers. He represented the war as a work of rescue, 
and in his vision the German people were as much in need 
of rescue as any other. In a@ sense, of course, they are in 
much greater need than any other people, though we must 
not confuse their needs with their deserts, and we ee 
that they hardly deserve to be rescued after Ty on 
themselves in so base and servile a manner to the purposes 
of the Prussian hatchers of war. But we must be practical, 
and not try to gratify whimsical sentiments when there is 
a chance of bringing the peace which the Allies intend to 
impose a little nearer. The point is that revolution is in 
men’s blood, and that it is powerfully affecting nations which 
have previously kept their pinched minds above all the whole- 
some waves of democracy. It should be noted that Herr 
Scheidemann, being convinced at Stockholm that there is 
no chance of a Kaiser-peace being engineered by means 
of the trick yservices of the German Majority Socialists, 
has returned home to announce that the democratization 
of Germany is the only hope for bringing peace visibly nearer. 
What he contemplates may not be a full-blown revolution, 
and almost certainly is not, but it is in the line of revolutionary 
ideas. We ought to use this spirit, this infection, or whatever 
it may be called, which is everywhere apparent in countries 
not equipped with popular government. 

Pleased though we are with Mr. Lloyd George’s hint to 
the German people that we could treat more easily with 
them than with the Kaiser and his evil political retinue, we 
eould wish that his proposal had been much more definite. 
We should prefer an absolute assertion to a hint. But of 
eourse Britain could not refuse definitely to deal with any 
member of the House of Hohenzollern without coming to 
an agreement on the subject with all her Allies. It may be 
that there has not been time hitherto to draw up a united 
lan, though we think that, as a matter of fact, there probably 
i been plenty of time. The desirable thing now, however, 
is to waste no more time, but to consult with our Allies as to 
whether they would be willing to announce their intention 
of concluding no peace with the Kaiser, or any of his relations 
or present advisers. Peace (so the declaration would run) 


would be made with the German people, and the German people 





alone. Representatives of Germany would be chosen by a 
German Assembly elected for the express purpose. 

For some such announcement by the Allies we already 
have a strong nucleus of support. Mr, Lloyd George, though 
he would not, or could not, go so far in his speech, evidently 
believes that the war could be shortened by making peace 
with the German people instead of with the Kaiser and his 
crew. President Wilson also probably shares this belief, for a 
conviction that the German people sooner or later would like 
to break away from the rulers who have fooled and misled 
them was implicit in every sentence of his recent speech. 
France and Italy would be sure to adopt any policy that 
seemed to them practical and sensible, and we fancy that 
this policy might seem to them to be both. As for Russia, 
we cannot imagine a better proof and guarantee that English- 
men do not want to support autocracies than a declaration 
here that we would deal with none but the German people, 
and would deal with them comparatively leniently. It would 
be no weakness in us to make such a declaration, because 
if the militarists who rule Germany were deprived of the 
opportunity of making a peace according to their own notions 
we should obviously be very much nearer to procuring the 
complete and final downfall of militarism—and that is the 

rincipal object of the war. What we liked in particular in 
Mr. Lloyd George’s speech was that he threw out his suggestion 
without the faintest trace of appearing to say that we would 
accept less than we have always demanded from Germany 
in the essential matters of restitution and security. No 
intellectually honest German who read the speech could be 
in the least doubt as to its meaning. He would know that 
the Allies will necessarily exact stern terms, and that they 
cannot possibly abate them in substance because the very 
acts of reparation and giving pledges for the future safety of 
the world will impose humiliation and suffering on Germany. 
At the same time he would recognize that as some of the 
required pledges would be given in advance, as it were, by 
the process of letting popular right take precedence over the 
Kaiser’s right, the people would get better terms for ee 
than the Kaiser can ever hope to get. We should very muc 

like to know, by the way, exactly how much of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s remarks on this subject have been allowed to appear 
in the German newspapers. If there has been any attempt 
to keep his hint from the German people, the maggot will work 
all the more furiously in their brains when it does arrive there, 
as ultimately it must. 

There are several precedents for the policy which Mr. Lloyd 
George has suggested. In 1814 the Allies entered into a much 
more indulgent peace with the Bourbon King, Louis XVIIL., 
whom Talleyrand was the means of bringing to the throne, 
than they would ever have granted to Napoleon or to a 
Government actuated by Napoleonic motives. A common 
saying of the enemies of Louis XVIII. was that he came into 
Paris “in the baggage-train of the Allies.” That is a very 
tell-tale phrase. It shows how leniently and gary cae | 
some Frenchmen thought their new King had got himse 
treated by the Allies. Again, when the German Army lay in 
front of Paris in the Franco-German War, Bismarck absolutely 
refused to make peace with Gambetta. He required that the 
French should elect an Assembly for the purpose. There is 
no reason whatever why the Allies should not say as definitely 
as Bismarck did that we will make peace only with popular 
representatives specially elected. No doubt the Kaiser is 
already bending his best efforts every day to proving to the 
German people that their interests and his House must stand 
or fall together. He probably reminds them in effect—too 
much explicitness would be an unpleasant confession and a 
tactical mistake—that by identifying themselves with all the 
violations of humane law and custom they have yoked their 
fortunes indissolubly to those of their Government. It is being 
conveyed to them, we imagine, that they can expect no more 
mercy than their Government can command, and that, as 
they would be sheep without a shepherd if they tried to speak 
for themselves, they had better trust, after all, to the Govern- 
ment which they have so long and so humbly obeyed. In 
fine, the Kaiser and his officials want to convince the people 
that they are, and must remain, political serfs and bondmen. 
It would not be the least of the advantages of the policy of 
“Peace with the people” that it would tend to put some 
backbone into the German people. There would be a beginning 
very soon indeed of the education in realities of the German 
people, without which education there can be no true change 
of heart and no true inner transformation—things upon which 
the future of Germany depends. 

It may be objected that to say that we will approach 
peace through only one avenue is wantonly to close all other 
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ssible avenues. But it should be remembered that those 
who now rule Germany have never yet published to the 
world anything resembling a statement of the terms on which 
they would be willing to make peace. If the Allies were to 
issue the declaration which we are advocating, there would 
be a tremendous incentive to popular discussion in Germany 
of acceptable terms of peace. “Suppose we did do this 
thing that the Allies demand, what sort of terms should we 
get, what sort of terms could we agree to?” Directly 
debates were begun on those lines progress towards the 
drafting of Germany’s peace terms would be much more 
rapid than it is now, or ever has been. Moreover, there 
is no thought in what we propose of dictating to the Germans 
any permanent form of government. The popular Assembly 
would simply be chosen ad hoc for making peace. If the 
people wished afterwards to celebrate the happy days of 
peace by placing themselves in bondage again, that would 
be their own affair. To dictate forms of government to 
Germany would be utterly repugnant to the principles for 
which the Allies are fighting. It occurs to us that the time 
may come sooner or later when it may be actually agreeable 
to the Kaiser to say in effect: “I leave my beloved people 
to conclude the peace which they desire, and for which they 
have fought so gloriously. Never shall it be said that I 
interfered with their fondest wishes! I therefore waive 
my functions temporarily. My self-denying ordinance does 
not prejudice my Imperial office, which I shall resume 
afterwards.” Even so fantastic a solution as this of his 
personal difficulties may come gratefully to the Kaiser. 
But would he ever be allowed to resume his Imperial office 
exactly as before, if he were allowed to resume it at all ? 
We doubt it. The growing bitterness of Prussians, Bavarians, 
Saxons, and Wiirttembergers would hardly be likely to 
resolve itself in a complete restoration of the Kaiserdom 
created in the famous gallery at Versailles. Meanwhile it 
is our best policy, and indeed our plain duty, to act in the 
manner that will give the greatest possible encouragement 
in Germany to the idea that the right of an Autocrat may be 
overridden, and that even though the supersession of his 
powers be temporary, they may still be superseded. That 
will be a very wholesome thing for Germany, and very good 
business for the Allies. 





THE RUSSIAN AWAKENING. 


N KERENSKY, the Russian Minister of War, has kept 

e his word. He promised his Western Allies an early 
military offensive, and cn Monday he was able to telegraph 
to his Prime Minister, Prince Lvoff: “On July Ist the 
Army of Revolutionary Russia took the offensive with great 
enthusiasm. . . . Whatever may happen, this day puts an end 
to all slanderous attacks against the democratic Russian 
Army.” The Premier replied, in words which must ring from 
one end of Russia to the other, that the Army could be certain 
that the entire country would join with it in the single effort 
to support its spirit and to aid it to solve the great problem 
of the Revolution. The importance of this Russian attack 
upon the Austro-German lines, which opened on July Ist, 
is not to be measured by villages captured or prisoners taken. 
We wish our Eastern Allies the best of good fortune in the 
military sense, but whether their offensive succeeds or fails 
for the present its significance is not to be measured merely 
by a military rule laid upon the map. If in persistence of 
effort it proves to the world, and especially to our enemies, 
that the Army of Revolutionary Russia has set out to achieve 
the liberty of its country by the only human means available— 
the ultimate defeat of Germany—then, whatever may be the 
ebbs and flows of fortune on the battlefield, Revolutionary 
Russia will have found its soul. The opening of the offensive 
has already aroused tremendous enthusiasm in Petrograd ; 
men, sick of the chatter of doctrinaires on the one hand, and 
of Anarchists on the other, turn eagerly towards military 
activity as the one sure remedy for the country’s revolution- 
ary green-sickness. France, more than a hundred years ago, 
passed through the same sickness and in action found the 
same remedy, though her unity was employed for Napoleonic 
purposes. 

Those who have glibly talked of the stagnation upon the 
Eastern Front have not always realized that even with the 
best will and means in the world the Russian Army could not 
have begun an offensive until about June 10th. In normal 
years the ground is not dry enough to permit of large 
movements till the beginning of June. This year the 
winter was prolonged and the spring delayed. In 1916 
Gencral Brussiloff opened his great and successful offensive 





south of the Pripet Marshes on June Ist; in 1917 he 
has begun it exactly a month later; he could not in 
any circumstances have begun it more than three weeks 
earlier. He has struck in that sector of Galicia to the south- 
east of Lemberg in which a year ago he achieved against 
Austro-German troops a notable triumph. It will be remem- 
bered that the Russian summer campaign of last year had 
reached its culminating point in this district on June 30th 
with the occupation of the railway junction of Kolomea. 
Farther to the south in the Bukovina and along the northern 
slopes of the Carpathians the ground gained was much larger, 
and the advance much quicker, but the resistance of the enemy 
there—chiefly Hungarian—was much less strenuous. The 
progress of the campaign as a whole was rather significant. 
The enemy’s lines on the Eastern Front are not continuous 
as are those on the West. They are divided into roughly equal 
parts by the great Pripet Marshes—lightly held on both sides 
by means of scattered posts. The upper or northern half is 
German, the lower or southern half is Austrian. The Germans 
can reinforce the Austrians by way of the railway junction 
of Kovel—the objective last year of Brussiloff’s right wing, 
yet one which was not reached—and also by way of Lemberg. 
But for the defence of the more southern parts of the line, 
those most distant from the Germans, the Austrians and 
Hungarians have to depend mainly upon their own efforts. 
Since the military efficiency of the Austrians cannot compare 
with that of the Germans, and indeed hardly exists where 
German officers and troops are not present to supply the 
necessary backing, the Russians have always achieved 
their most conspicuous advances against the Austrians and 
not against the Germans, All through the campaign of last 
year the German defence of their lines north of the Pripet 
held against the most persistent and costly of the Russian 
acsaults. Austria is the weak partner in the Central Alliance, 
and tends every month to become more feeble ; blows struck 
at Austria are likely to be far more immediately effective 
than blows struck directly at Germany. And yet, since the 
strength of a chain is the strength of its weakest link, every 
defeat of Austria is, in effect, a defeat of Germany. If Austria 
be crushed and gives up, Germany must give up too. 

It would be unwise to assume from the introductory success 
of the Russian assaults against Austro-German lines to the 
south-east of Lemberg that our Eastern Ally will have an 
easy task. Russia still has large forces in spite of her immense 
losses in 1915 and 1916—larger than those of any other 
member of the Entente—but they have become disorganized 
and will need much of the discipline of the field. She has also 
Jarge supplies sent from Japan, England, and the United 
States, but their distribution has been held up by German 
sympathizers. Brussiloff, one may hope, is well equipped ; 
he bombarded the Austrian positions at Koniuchy for two 
days before letting loose his infantry upon them. Still, we 
know from our own experience in the West how great must 
be the stores of guns and shells, and how minutely careful 
the organization, before one may with certainty smash through 
modern lines of defence. We do not for the present expect 
striking military results. What we do expect is that the 
“* Army of Revolutionary Russia ” will be inspired by patriotic 
enthusiasm to play its part worthily in the battle of liberty 
and civilization. If the Russians can attack sturdily both 
north and south of the Pripet Marshes, they may so occupy 
the Germans in the north that they will not be able to spare 
reinforcements for the south. Then will come Brussilofi’s 
chance to drive a shrewd nail into the coffin of Austria. In the 
complete defeat of Austria, even though aided by the Turks, 
we see the highest hope for the early conclusion of the war. 

The German lines north of the Pripet Marshes are still very 
strong, though the troops now holding them are not of the 
quality of those who baffled Kuropatkin last year. They hav; 
been described as consisting of old men and boys—greybe: rdso 
the Landsturm and youngsters of the class of 1919. Many 
heavy gums have been shifted to the Western Front during 
Russia’s “ armistice,” but not, we believe, many of the troops 
—they were not good enough. Some eight divisions of the 
best—say one hundred and twenty thousand men—have 
been transferred. If the Revolutionary Army should prove 
to be more persistent and successful than one dares at present 
to hope for, there will come a great opportunity for the Allies, 
both East and West. For the strategical reserve of Germany, 
that carefully chosen reserve set aside in the winter and 
designed to be thrown in at decisive points either on the Kast 
or on the West, has already been melted in the fiery blasts 
of Vimy, Arras, and Messines. 

The military reawakening of Russia is a great moral triumph 3 
it is a triumph of loyalty and true patriotism which will always 
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adorn the name of M. Kerensky. With that sure instinct for 
character in statesmen, whether our own or foreigners, which 
is a conspicuous British quality, we have during these trying 
weeks of May and June “ put our money” on this slight, 
virile, boyish-looking Russian. And he has not failed us. 
To his countrymen in a spirited General Order he cries “ For- 
ward!” ; to us he says : “ All is well, be of good cheer.” The 
task of Russia in the war has been far more difficult than we 
in the West have always been able to understand. It is an 
industrial war, a war of machines, and Russia is not an indus- 
trial country. It is a war of mechanical transport, and 
Russia has few railways and few good roads. It is a war of 
highly developed organization, and Russia is backward both 
in organization and in development. Her machinery of 
rovernment has been broken to pieces in the Revolution. 

etween the consummation of the Revolution and the opening 
of the Revolutionary Army’s offensive has interposed a 
period of less than four months. In spite of all her political 
disorganization, she is not, as we have shown, more than three 
weeks late in the field. It is a wonderful achievement. 
Whatever now happens, three men are sure of the honour due 
to work well done in the face of unparalleled difficulties : 
Kerensky; his sturdy chief and backer, Prince Lvoff; and 
that fine hard-hitting General, Brussiloff. 


MESOPOTAMIA AND INDIA. 


ORD HARDINGE’S personal statement in the House 
of Lords on Tuesday did not, indeed, dispose of the 
Mesopotamian Report, for it produced scarcely more than a 
few contrary ripples on the surface of that series of damning 
charges, but it did, we think, help to discharge some of the 
superfluous electricity in the atmosphere. If we expressed 
the effect of the statement in a sentence, we should say that 
it left the charges of bad administration still to be met, but 
made it impossible for any rational person to talk wildly in 
future about the civil administrators of India as “ criminals ” 
who must be convicted and punished for their “ crimes.” As 
to the obvious personal failures disclosed in the Report, we can 
add little to what we wrote last week because in a sens» the 
whole subject is still sub judice. Lord Curzon postponed 
further discussion with a few grave words, and hinted at 
disciplinary measures which the Government may think it 
necessary to take. Probably the Law Officers of the Crown 
have disciplinary precedents under consideration, and till it 
is settled what can be done to satisfy both wisdom and justice— 
let us never forget that wisdom is quite as important as 
what might be technically proved to be justice—there is no 
advantage in discussion. 

But it is at all events something gained in the meantime 
that the demands for lamp-posts and plenty of rope are 
becoming less frenzied. Being optimists, we venture even 
to hope that some of the more intemperate accusers and 
demanders of blood are already reflecting that they have made 
themselves a little ridiculous. The Mesopotamian Report, 
terrible in its honesty and impartiality, will be wasted and 
will utterly fail of its proper effects unless it is used with a cool 
and scientific precision. The value of such a Report is to be 
judged entirely by the extent to which it enables us to remove 
the sources of error. No careful onlooker can say that the 
character of the first outburst of anger from the Press, with 
the pursuit of this or that official or politician who happened 
to be a particular object of dislike, promised the conditions 
of calmness and ordered procedure under which alone justice 
can be properly dispensed. To some writers it does not 
seem to have even occurred that it is absurd to ask the Govern- 
ment to inflict the severest punishment on individuals when 
several members of that Government, including the Prime 
Minister himself, are themselves involved in the condemnations 
of the Report. For political reasons the late Government 
pressed on the first disastrous advance on Baghdad, and this 
political motive (perfectly sound in itself) was the main 
influence that overcame the military objections raised in 
India. If Mr. Asquith is to be impeached—so runs the 
demand—he cannot be singled out irom those who were 
members of his War Committee, and are now members of 
the present Government. What has been proposed by some 
of the least responsible newspapers is really that the Govern- 
ment, though themselves in the dock (in respect of some of 
the most important Ministers), should proceed to impose 
sentences as though they were on the Bench. As though 





that were not a sufficiently inane suggestion, some of the very 
newspapers which have been condemning Ministers for not 
being guided by their military experts are now denouncing 
Lord Hardinge because he surrendered himself to the advice 


Personally, we have never accepted the doctrine that 
Ministers ought to be the mere mouthpiece of military experts 
as an absolute rule of life, and we therefore hold ourselves 
free to say that Lord Hardinge was very unwise to trust 
Sir Beauchamp Duff so implicitly. He had plenty of oppor- 
tunities of finding out on lesser occasions whether Sir 
Beauchamp Duff would, or would not, be likely to give sound 
advice, and act energetically, in a great crisis. If he thought 
that Sir Beauchamp Duff was likely to act with energy and 
judgment, he misjudged his capacities, and it is one of the 
first duties of a Governor-General to judge correctly tho 
capacities of his agents ; if he did not think that Sir Beauchamp 
Duff was a safe man in his post, he should have sanctioned no 
vital decision without the closest scrutiny. But here we are 
dealing with matters of judgment, not with such charges of 
criminal carelessness as have been bandied about in the 
Press. We cannot help feeling all the time that a much 
more vigorous and less bigoted man than Sir Beauchamp 
Duff might have failed under the over-centralized system of 
military administration in India which dates back to 1905. 
Under that system the Commander-in-Chief works in absolute 
seclusion, being deprived of the co-operation of the former 
Military Member of the Council—who corresponded roughly 
to the Secretary for War here—and no officer, however able, 
could possibly support the burden of that office. This system 
cries out for reform. It is true that the old system when 
the Military Member still existed was very cumbrous, and 
many of Lord Kitchener's complaints against it were just 
and timely ; but the cure was not more centralization. This 
cure was much worse than the original disease. Reform of 
the present system is only one of several administrative 


| reforms in India which the Report indicates as necessary. 


We earnestly hope that Parliament, and the public, and 
the Press too before long, will concentrate their efforts on 
removing the causes of such a harrowing disaster as that 
of the first Mesopotamian campaign, and not on exacting 
the utmost penalty from individuals. Granted that dis- 
ciplinary measures, after calm and adequate discussion, may 
be very properly inflicted, that, after all, will not bring us 
any nearer to winning the war. Even if all the heads of 
the accused persons should roll in the dust, we should 
still be no nearer to victory. Indeed, we should be further 
off, because the simple truth is that some of them cannot 
be spared. In this imperfect world failure in one direction 
can never be safely taken as a proof of incompetence in 
another, or, for the matter of that, as a disproof of the very 
highest ability in another direction. 

In this connexion Lord Hardinge’s appeal to his record 
in India, and generally as an old servant of the State, is 
relevant, though it had little enough to do with the immediate 
charges in the Report. We do say emphatically that a 
Viceroy who guided the fortunes of India herself with complete 
success through the perilous days earlier in the war, when one 
group of tribesmen after another attempted revolt, when 
Germany was plotting upheavals in every corner of the 
country, and when only the prestige of the European stood 
between us and the likelihood of another Mutiny greater than 
that of 1857, is entitled to be treated with ample respect and 
consideration. Lord Hardinge prolonged his term of office 
at the request of the Government, and it would be entirely 
unjust not to associate the happy results in India during 
that term with the reputation for sympathy, courage, and 
enlightenment which he had undoubtedly earned among tho 
peoples of India. This point of view could not be adopted 
by the writers of the Report, who had no business to look 
outside their terms of reference, but it should distinctly enter 
into the judgments of people who not only can survey the 
whole field, but must survey it all if they are to be just. In 
our opinion, however, it was the very habit of placing the 
concerns of India before all others that betrayed the Govern- 
ment of India under Lord Hardinge into seeing the Mesopo- 
tamian campaign in too dim a light. It is an ungracious task 
to criticize those who act most honourably as trustees —that 
Lord Hardinge unquestionably has done in India, and he should 
have full credit for a very great merit—but we believe that 
more imagination and a wider mental grasp of the Imperial! 
problem as a whole would have prevented the rulers of India 
from forgetting that in a great war India can be only ons 
piece on the board. She must survive or fall with her fellows. 
At first the Government of India were extremely zealous to 
help; they proposed of their own accord, as we learn from 
Lord Hardinge, the despatch of the Indian divisions to France, 
and accepted large risks of insecurity in India in consequence ; 
but later they became too careful for the Indian Exchequer. 





of his Commander-in-Chief, Sir Beauchamp Duff. 


At that point they seemed to cease to see the position of India 
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in relation to the whole Empire. We find Sir William Meyer 
claiming credit for the modesty of his military Budget at a 
time when modesty was grotesquely misplaced. 

This self-regarding habit also accounts for the false 
dignity of the Indian Government when protests or appeals 
reached them. They were more ruffled by the tone than by 
the substance of genuine military grievances in Mesopotamia. 
To men in this temper political introspection, continually 
practised, becomes almost morbid. Everything seems good 
that ministers to it, and everything seems of lesser importance 
that does not. The beneficent care of the native population 
redounds to the prestige of Government, but bearing a financial 
burden in a campaign outside the country does not. Thus 
even a zealous and single-minded trusteeship may become 
unregardful of interests that do not appeal in immediate 
senses to persons who are in the frame of mind which held 
the Government of India. But once again we must beg the 
public to distinguish. There was want of imagination and 
political discrimination ; there was a failure to reach the high 
levels of statesmanship ; but these things do not constitute 
crimes. If after due and anxious consideration wilful pro- 
fessional neglect is proved against officials or soldiers, disci- 
plinary measures may well be justified. But we should always 
bear in mind that the removal of the source of blunders is 
much more important than penalizing persons, and that it is 
not the part of wise citizens to say to their civil and military 
leaders as a general principle: “ If you make a mistake you 
shall be shot.” That is the surest way to paralyse action, 
and to reduce men of boldness and independence to a mean 
and craven habit of caution. 


CANADA AT VIMY. 


TINHE jubilee of the Dominion of Canada, which came 

into being on July Ist, 1867, has fallen due at an 
auspicious moment. We do not need to consult Canada’s 
statistics of population and trade to find out how the great 
measure of Confederation, which the statesmen of the several 
Colonies drafted by common consent in London, has benefited 
her and strengthened the Empire. The proof of its success 
is written in the records of the Canadian Corps in France. 
When the Dean, at Monday’s impressive memorial service 
at the Abbey, pointed to Wolfe’s monument draped with the 
colours of the Canadian battalions now at the front, he recalled 
in that gesture the full meaning of Canadian loyalty and liberty. 
Canada, as a self-governing nation, has proved her power 
and her loyalty in the defence of the Ypres Salient against 
overwhelming odds and in the taking of the terrible Vimy 
Ridge, which had defied all assault for more than two years. 
In time of peace the Dominion grew and prospered mightily. 
She has now stood the stern test of war, and her great Army, 
commanded by a Canadian General, is destined to play 
a prominent part in achieving our final victory. Of the spirit 
of that Army we have an admirable reflection in the Cavendish 
Lecture on “ A Day’s Work,” which was read the other day 
by Dr. Andrew MacPhail, of McGill University, to the West 
London Medico-Chirurgical Society, and is printed in full 
in the Lancet. Dr. MacPhail left his professorial chair to 
serve in the Canadian Army Medical Corps when the war 
broke out, and no man knows better what the Canadians 
have done and suffered. His “ day’s work” was nothing 
less than the capture of Vimy. Yet he is careful not to claim 
all the credit for his countrymen. “ By a piece of good 
fortune,” he says, “ it fell to our division to act as the point 
of the spear.” Scottish troops were on one flank. With 
the Canadians were some English troops—‘‘ those wondrous 
English soldiers who work in a rage and then fall into silence.” 
On that April morning “ the business of the Canadian Corps 
was to pivot upon its left flank and drive the enemy into 
this old sea bottom, which was done according to schedule 
in 468 minutes—I say minutes because the plans were drawn 
as rigidly as that.” There are no heroics in Dr. MacPhail’s 
narrative. The Canadians, having “by a piece of good 
fortune ” to do this job in 468 minutes, simply did it, storming 
up a bare, steep slope seamed with trenches and studded 
with strong points under the fire of a desperate enemy who 
had been ordered to hold the Ridge to the last man. Their 
medical officer takes it as a matter of course. It is the habit 
of our race to achieve these impossibilities and not to brag 
about them. In this respect New Canada is but Old England 
—and Old France—writ large. 

It is significant, we think, that Dr. MacPhail recurs again 
and again to the value of organization, and to the elaborate 
care with which, in less than three years, every detail of the 
work of our new Armies has been thought out and provided 
for. We had to improvise these Armies to meet a danger 








that few men foresaw, but the stage of improvisation is now 
long past. “It was by no accident that the Vimy Ridge 
was won. It was carried by the same methodical process 
by which a piece of land is farmed, a dinner-party made a 
success, or a stage performance a triumph.” Every man 
among the Canadians had his own definite piece of work 
to do, and knew how to do it. The modern infantry attack 
is, as soldicrs know, an intricate business, which requires 
very careful training of every unit in a section. But the 
men behind the infantry have their vital functions too. Dr. 
MacPhail mentions, for example, the Staff Major, whose duty 
it was to see that the Canadians, after taking the Ridge, should 
be at once supplied with drinking-water. “In the winter 
he began collecting petrol tins, and many a night I have 
heard him adjuring marauders to leave them untouched. 
To make quite sure, he had them stored behind his own hut 
until he had accumulated a pile as big as a church. One by 
one he had them burned out. He had special pack-saddles 
made to accommodate six tins. He filled these tins with 
sterilized water and had them loaded on mules. The pack- 
train was ready before the battle began, and the men drank 
water in the hour of their need.” That was one small detail 
of the work of preparation, and yet it was essential to the 
success of the enterprise, for without water the men could 
not have held what they had won. The medical arrange- 
ments with which Dr. MacPhail was specially concerned 
proved in the end to be far more extensive than was necessary. 
The enemy were so quickly flung out of their positions and 
off the Ridge that the great dressing-stations in special dug-outa, 
impervious to gunfire, were not used. The wounded were not 
only far fewer than was anticipated, but they were removed 
from the firing-line, attended by surgeons at the advance 
dressing-station, and made ready for removal to hospital 
with such speed that the transport proved temporarily in- 
sufficient. Dr. MacPhail justly claims this as a triumph for 
the Medical Service, which “has yielded an army without 
sickness ” and has done more for the wounded than has ever 
been done in the history of war. Nor does the work behind 
the firing-line ever cease. Every advance means a new 
programme of work for the hewers of wood and the drawers 
of water. When Fie'd-Marshal Haig reports that a position has 
been consolidated, he sums up in a phrase an infinity of toil. 
To correct the civilian’s impatience at the slowness of the 
advance after a victory, Dr. MacPhail mentions as a detail 
that the morning after the battle he saw, as he was struggling 
through the shell-craters, a boy gathering flints in a sandbag. 
The flints were to make cement for the wheel-bases of the big 
guns, which could not be brought forward until roads were 
made through the shattered waste and foundations provided 
for new positions. Trivial instances like this help the civilian 
to realize that modern war, besides requiring the highest 
courage from the soldier, calls for the display of organizi 
power in a supreme degree. In both respects the men of 
Canada have proved their powers. 

There is no uncertainty about Dr. MacPhail’s view of the 
war. Like all men who have served at the front, he is superbly 
confident of victory. ‘ By that day’s work on Vimy Ridge 
we convinced ourselves, and proved to the enemy, that we 
cannot be beaten. After that other, and later, day’s work on 
the Messines Ridge—a ridge I watched for eleven weary 
months—we can say with surety that we shall win, that the 
enemy will be defeated, that he will defeat himself in the slow 
efiuxion of time.” He does not predict an easy victory, for 
the German, “docile yet courageous, hating other lands yet 
loving his own, hysterical yet obstinate,” is still a formidable 
foe. The German will not be starved out, for ““ what is comfort 
to him is penury to us,” and he is intelligent enough to change 
his tactics after every defeat. Dr. MacPhail shedoe's. « 
civilians to cease from troubling about the date when peace 
will return :— 

** My counsel is that you should close your eyes to the end, 
Look upon war as a normal condition. Forget it, as all normal 
things are forgotten. Cease praying for a speedy end—a peace, else 
you will acquire what the French call the psychopathy of the barbed 
wire. Peace and the end will come when your unhampéered armies 
shall have performed their task.” 

This is @ hard saying, and yet it is profoundly true. We 
civilians cannot shorten the course of the war by a single week, 
however much we talk about it. General Brussiloff’s Galician 
thrust last Sunday has done more to end the war and save 
Russian freedom than five months of speech-making in Petro- 
grad. Besides, the “ psychopath of the barbed wire ” is apt 
to impede the soldier in his task, and thus to postpone the en 
which both of them seek. Dr. MacPhail does not preach 
* Business as usual ’—far from it—but, as a Canadian 
addressing the Homeland, he urges us to be ourselves—* to 
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defy power which seemed omnipotent, never to change, nor 
falter nor repent.” As the citizen of a new country, he 
admires us because our country is old, with the proud tradition 
of a thousand years behind us. On the Somme we were 
; any where Henry V. fought five hundred years ago. In 
ers Plowman one Ceendion sees “as in a looking-glass the 
situation in which we find ourselves to-day.” He does not 
offer us new schemes for our improvement. “ It is for England 
we all are fighting, the England of history, not for a Utopia 
or any figment of disordered minds.” He warns us against the 
“ danger of insidious revolution,” against such deterioration 
as came upon victorious Germany in the past half-century, 
inst the “ lesser intellectual breeds” and their vagaries. 
Above all, he warns us in the name of Canada that “ by 
nature we are Royalists” and that “the Crown has 
become the seal and bond of Empire.” To Englishmen, 
burdened always with a diffidence that the foreigner too 
often regards as hypocrisy, and only too conscious of the 
many imperfections of our system, this cheery Canadian 
nouncement comes as a trumpet-call. The Old Country 
is proud of her children. It is good to know that the 
ehildren are proud of her. 





THE DAUGHTER QUESTION. 
NHE upbringing of daughters is a very vexed question just 
now. What are we to bring them up to? Matrimony, or 
professions, or emigration ? Mrs. C. D. Whetham, who has just 
written a book on the subject, The Upbringing of Daughters 
(Longmans and Co., 5s. net), has no doubts about the matter. 
That any career but motherhood should ever be considered satis- 
factory for a woman is, to her mind, unthinkable. She has several 
daughters, still children, we learn, and her ideas of training are 
reactionary. No early Victorian ever objected more to the mascu- 
linization of feminine education or was ready to devote less of her 
‘vhildren’s time to study. Two hours a day under twelve years 
old, and not more than four hours at any age, she thinks quite 
enough. This refers only to “ lessons ” generally so called. Serious 
reading for pleasure she would encourage. Languages may be 
learned with a view to reading, but a too great fluency in a foreign 
tongue or any conspicuous mastery of a foreign accent strikes her 
as unnecessary, and apparently almost unpatriotic. She is, she 
admits, inclined to resent the accomplishment. On the other hand, 
practical matters are to be thoroughly taught. Sewing, cooking, 
gardening, housekeeping and nursing, the care of younger children, 
and the wise expenditure of money should be familiar to every 
woman by the time she arrives at the marrying age. The family 
budget should be no secret, but be openly discussed in allits details, 
and children should be encouraged to make suggestions for its 
alteration or reform. A mother who enforces this system in her 
family has, of course, plenty to do; but a woman ought, we are 
teld, to labour incessantly in her family and not fritter away her 
time in outside pleasures. To shirk the work or to push it off 
on to schools and teachers is to be a failure, and Mrs. Whetham 
has no patience with failures. Old maids and invalids, especially 
if they owe their condition in any way to their own fault or want 
of strength of mind, arouse her ire. It is natural to laugh at old 
maids, she says, because it is natural to laugh at what is unnatural, 
and she even suggests that it might be best if in moments of danger, 
such as shipwreck, they should forgo the usual privilege of women 
and be left to shift for themselves. A “ spinster woman,” profes- 
sional or not, is repellent to her. 

With whatever bitterness our authoress puts her point of view, 
she yet faces a great problem and clings to a great truth. We are 
all agreed that women were made to be mothers, and that an increase 
in the army of unmarried women would be very disturbing; but 
given the Christian view of marriage, and rejecting the notion of 
polygamy, as the religious tone of her book assures. us that she 
does, whatis to bedone ? Todo her justice, she admits the dilemma. 
An Englishman making an average professional income, if he have 
many daughters, may be pretty sure that they will not all marry, 
especially after this war. He cannot look upon his own child as 
a negligible “ spinster woman.” If he brings her up on the lines 
suggested in Mrs. Whetham’s book, she is not likely to be able to 
make her living ; and unless he is prepared to leave her the greater 
part of his patrimony, to the detriment of his married children, 
how can he assure her happiness ? He has also no certain know- 
ledge when his daughters are little which of them will be left 
permanently in his home. Is it unreasonable that he should bring 
them up like boys, to be able to make their own way in life? Mrs. 
Whetham says that a professional woman is not as a rule a marry- 
ing woman, and if she dees marry she has few or no children. It 
is impossible to deny, and impossible not to regret, the fact. In the 








class of whom Mrs. Whetham writes there are more women than 
men. Is she prepared to regard education solely as an equipment 
for the race which is to be run for matrimony ? Emigration is not 
such a simple way out of the difficulty as some people think. It is 
easy for a cynical looker-on to wonder how it is that parents should 
be attached to all their children, and should be filled with anxiety 
at the thought that even one girl should go away alone to a new 
country to hunt for a husband ; but so it is, and the situation may 
be still further complicated by her unwillingness to go. The 
problem is, so far as one can see at present, radically insoluble ; 
but there are expedients which might ease the situation—for 
instance, the sweeping away of minor class distinctions. The 
immense and absurd expense of education is the thing which main- 
tains the class barriers that surround the upper middle class. 
Its members must be willing to pull those barriers down, or to 
sacrifice its daughters to the fetish of the Public School. Their 
men could marry earlier,and women could marry men who are now 
—to put it plainly—considered to be a little beneath them socially. 
Dearth of men is not so obvious in any class but the professional, 
and marriage is not so late in any other. Once outside it, we can 
see our way a little clearer. Whether it is a good thing for the 
country that the upper middle class should cease to exist is another 
question ; but, to speak frankly, we think it is better than that it 
should produce armies of educated unmarried women, heartily as we 
disagree with Mrs. Whetham’s cruel tone towards them. She pays 
them the compliment, no doubt, of believing that a very large 
number are single by their own choice. That this is true in a 
smaller measure than she seems to think is demonstrable because of 
the few bachelors over thirty-five whom one meets. On the other 
hand, there is truth in it. The number of women who resolve not 
to marry is negligible, but the number among the educated who will 
not mairy without a grande passion, or what they take for one, is 
fairly large, was larger, we suppose, in this class in this country in 
the last century than it ever was in the world before. It was tho 
Victorian ideal, and was very fine and very widespread. 
afford in bringing up our daughters deliberately to break it down ? 
A great many parents will still be found to say “ No; it is worth 
almost any sacrifice.” The present writer, for his own part, thinks 
otherwise ; but if we destroy one ideal we must substitute another 
or lower the moral standard. The daughters of French lawyers and 
doctors and Civil Servants and soldiers and sailors do not marry for 
love. They are brought up to regard marriage as the right pre- 
liminary to motherhood, and their ideal view—the one put befor? 
them in youth—is that husband and wife should draw closer an 
closer together in common devotion to their children, and that 
matrimony should become a perfect friendship sanctified by a sti‘i 
holier and more passionate tie—the bond of common parenthood. 
It may of course be said that this is a view of marriage which loos 
very well on paper, but which in practice is by no means always 
satisfactory. The same thing may be said of the more romantic 
English way of facing the question. The truth is that both systems 
work fairly well, and both ideals are equally high; but, considering 
the present necessity, the French one would seem to be the mors 
practical, and it would serve, if we adopted it, to stem the new 
and curiously unnatural desire just now evinced by women 
to pile the cares of maternity upon other shoulders—sending 
their children earlier and earlier to school, and keeping no boys 
over eight and no girls over twelve in the house with their 
parents. 


Can we 


Money difficulties lie at the root of a!l changes in what we may 
call the family plan. The French system presuppose: dowrics, 
and the English professional man must overhaul his time-honoured 
financial system before he can give money to his daughters before 
his death. We all agree that greater economy will be a necessily 
for years after the war, but we do not know how to accomplish it. 
Mrs. Whetham’s hints on the subject of houschold budgets puzzle 
us. She thinks that the type of housewife who keeps three servants 
may bring her food bill without undue difficulty to eight shillings 
a head, and if she be prepared to spend twelve shillings may provide 
her family with a diet of considerable variety and some luxury. 
In these days this computation of expense is sheer nonsense. After 
the war it may be again possible, but we think the mother of the 
ordinary upper middle class family will find it a hard task indeed, 
even though she be assisted in her trouble by the suggestions of 
her elder children as well as her hungry husband. But Mrs. Whethain 
is right in considering that housekeeping must once more become 
a fine art and home-making a first duty if we are to cope 
with any of the problems before us just now. To sum up, 
we think Mrs. Whetham’s book will be widely read, because it is 
eminently provocative of discussion. For ourselves, we should 
describe it as a superficially interesting and deeply irritating 
piece of journalism. 
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A BUSINESS © SOLDIER. 
[CoMMUNICATED.] 

ns and I were beginning to know one another better since he 

) blurted out his ideas regarding the training of our manu- 
facturers, and I was always trying to draw him further in his own 
subject. We were sitting in our dug-out, in a very quiet part of the 
line—I remember it was that palatial dug-out in the —— sector, 
thé walls of which are covered with pictures from La Vie Parisienne, 
A gorgeous stove is in the centre, and there are at least five chairs 
and a large table; it is the show dug-out and a real work of art- 
Any one who has done a relief there will recognize it. If this descrip- 
tion is insufficient, let me recall the fact that outside was a grave and 
headstone dedicated to one “‘ Rifleman Sparrow,” who, poor fellow, 
always reminded us of his existence when the wind blew from the 
west. Jones used to say that Sparrow, though dead, was still 
fighting by our side. As long as the wind told us Sparrow was there, 
so long we knew ourselves free from gas attack; but if we missed 
Sparrow, then we looked to our gas helmets. 

Life had just come in after four hours’ patient watching for Ger- 
man snipers, and told me how Carter had suddenly realized he was 
becoming old, and what a shock it had been. You see Carter was 
always maintaining that thirty-five was the prime of life, and that 
he could hold his own against any of the young men and so forth, and 
we were all a trifle tired of it, Rife because he was past the prime of 
life, and it made me feel very immature when I remembered I was 
twenty-three. A sniper who loved his work, and offered to share his 
joy with any one who liked that sort of thing, had come to Rife and 
Carter to report that he had discovered a German periscope into the 
mirror of which he could look with his telescope, and that there he 
had gazed at the reflected image of a living Boche. He was very 
excited and wished to show him off, so the two followed him to his 
lair; and on the way Carter, who prides himself on his knowledge 
of German cap badges, asked many questions, and amongst others, 
in an unguarded moment, whether the Boche was young or old. The 
sniper unhesitatingly replied : “‘ Old, Sir, very old!” “ How old?” 
asked Carter. “‘ Thirty-five at least, Sir,” said the sniper, and Carter 
said no more. It was amusing to Rife and me, and we sat and 
chuckled over it. 

‘* What makes you so keen on sniping ?” I said, as I knew Rife 
had not led a sporting life. ‘Simply to reduce their numbers, 
Seton; that is what we must do if we are going to win the war. 
Our people don’t realize how dangerous these Germans are, I will 
tell you a story which has the merit of being true. 

* Some days before England declared war on Germany—it was a 
Sunday—the board of a great English company sat in anxious con- 
sultation. They were a far-sighted set of men, hard workers all, 
and had built up a successful business founded on efficiency in com- 
meree and fair dealing with their employees. They were not all 
[nglishmen, but they were patriotic, and the situation caused them 
eat anxiety for their country and their interests. Amongst a host 
of other goods, they were manufacturers of a certain article, in the 

le of which they were supreme in England and the Empire. They 
had made this article well and treated the public fairly, and it was of 
the utmost importance to them, but they found themselves in a 
difficult position that day. They had bought the rights of manu- 
facture and the patents some years previously from a German 
company, who were still partners with them in the business. They 
had insisted on the rights of manufacture as well as those of sale, 
knowing that the latter arrangement would only last as long as it 
suited the German company, but that day they realized they had 
The article was a complicated affair, and 





made a horrible mistake. 
one part of it was made of a semi-raw material, to produce which 
entailed heavy initial expense, and the German company supplied it 
to them cheaper than they could make it. Every time they started 
to consider seriously its production, the German company came down 
in price, and so they had drifted on and done nothing. Their stock 
of this material was very low; a few pounds would have lasted 
them for years; they had only a few ounces ; what were they to do ? 
Germany was at war with France, and their German friends were 
too busy to think of their troubles. A confidential clerk opened the 
door and stated that there was a man outside demanding to see 
the chairman, and in great astonishment, owing to the day being 
Sunday and their meeting secret, that worthy but worried gentleman 
went out to see him. There he found a smart-looking young 
German with a small portmanteau. He appeared tired, but came to 
the point at once. ‘Sir,’ he said, ‘ I come from the head office of the 

Company, straight from Berlin. My directors are in anxiety 
as to their holdings in your company. They have remembered that 
vour stock of Crosis is low, and realizing that war is an uncertain 
thing, they have sent you ten pounds of it, which I carry in this bag. 
Also, I bring copies of all letters written during the last week ; they 
fearsome may have goneastray. My directors send their compliments 
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to the British board and hope that when we have dealt with 
our enemies we may renew that pleasant relationship which may be 
interrupted for a few months by this unfortunate war which has been 
forced upon us.’ ‘ How did you get through ?’ asked the astonished 
chairman. ‘ Partly by train, partly by boat, partly on foot,’ said 
the young man. ‘I carried my bag some of the way, and also pushed 
it on a wheelbarrow across the frontier of Belgium.’ The chairman 
was delighted, complimented the young fellow on his courage, and 
on the spot offered him safe and lucrative employment till the war 
was over; but to his surprise his offer was curtly refused. ‘I must 
return at once to join my regiment. I am only here by special per- 
mission,’ said the clerk, and picking up his hat, he shook hands 
and vanished through the door. The chairman returned to the 
board meeting and explained the situation. They were saved! And 
now they must set to work to produce Crosis and never run such 
risks again. 

“ Analyse that story,” said Rife. ‘‘ First, the sale of all rights at 
a good price ; secondly, the subtle difficulties put in the way of the 
manufacture of Crosis, so leaving the English company always at 
their mercy; thirdly, the uncanny forethought of this German 
company with branches all over the world, forgetting nothing in the 
greatest crisis, from the supply of Crosis to the copies of letters 
which might have gone astray. Then the splendid qualities of that 
messenger. In this case they overreached themselves—it is clear 
they did not then believe England would come in; but that is not the 
point. The story is typical of what we are up against—a kind of 
diabolical combination of efficiency, great virtues, and cold-blooded, 
calculated business frightfulness. Now,” said Rife, “ this generation 
of Germans is going to die in this war, and I am helping the good 
work. If the death of some of us makes England wake up and put 
her house in order, we have not died in vain.” Nemo. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


———— 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.) 

THE MESOPOTAMIAN REPORT. 
{To tHe Eprror or THE “ Specraror.’’] 

Sir,—I cannot help saying how heartily I agree with your note 
about the reception which has been accorded by the Press and the 
public to the Report of the Mesopotamian Commission. I do not 
want to enter into any discussion on the merits of the findings of 
that Report, of which I am one of the signatories; but it is obvious 
that the Government, Parliament, and the public ought to receive 
the Report in a spirit not less judicial than that which (as I hope) 
inspired the Report itself. A howl for indiscriminate punishment 
will not encourage Commissions in future to attempt a candid 
and unreserved statement of the truth. If, when a jury found a 
verdict of guilty against an offender, the galleries of the Court 
burst into a loud and vindictive outcry, shrieking ‘‘ Hang him!” 
“Punish him! ” “ Fieg him!” and the like, the administration 
of justice would be hindered in many ways, and not least by 
preventing juries finding verdicts according to the evidence, Ifa 
draught from the well of truth makes the public fighting-drunk, 
those in authority will be inclined to think it best to keep that 
well firmly sealed down in future.—I am, Sir, &c., Huas Ceci. 

20 Arlington Street, S.W. 1. 


SOUTHERNERS AND THE WAR. 
{To tHe EpiTror or THE “ Specrator,’’] 

Srr,—If the people of Britain think that in the West or South, or 
anywhere else in America, there is apathy toward the war, they 
are deceived. The West and the South are leading in enlistments 
for the Regular Service. If a voluntary policy had been pro- 
claimed, they would have offered millions of recruits. But both 
sections have devoted faith in the President. Mentally and 
spiritually they have accepted the system of policies of which con- 
scription is the head. Each man will assume his place when it is 
assigned, and do so most heartily. Why should they be blamed 
because they await their assignments in quiet? 

Permit me to make a suggestion. The Spectator and many other 
British publications constantly imply that there is an analogy 
between the cause of the North in the Civil War and the cause of 
the Allies. The further implication is inevitable that there is 
believed to be an analogy between the cause of the South and the 
cause of Germany. It is hard for you to realize how warmly such 
things are resented by the Southern people, and how practical 
would be the harmful results if they should serve to shake the 
historic friendship of the South for Great Britain. Only a few 
days ago, the Confederate veterans met in this city. It was a 
time of wonderful good fecling. The only trace of bitterness in 
their utterances was directed at just this thing. Possibly you will 
recall that President Wilson finds in the hot resentment of the 
Southern people against the imputation of moral guilt in con- 
nexion with slavery the full explanation for the amazing fierce- 
ness and tenacity of their battle a half«entury ago. 
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The truth is that, in its final results, the Civil War was a 
draw—in its best sense, a “ peace without victory ’—and upon 
that fact is based the fulness of the reconciliation which has taken 
place. The South would never have fought for slavery, for that 
section gave more support to the anti-slavery movement than the 
North until it fell into the hands of the Abolitionists who preached 
not only emancipation but “‘ equal rights, equal suffrage, equal 
marriage.” That theory realized a temporary ascendancy in 
reconstruction, and its shuddering horrors nothing else has 
equalled. It must also be remembered that the South faced the 
immediate triumph of a sectionally organized party, founded upon 
hostility to the South, embracing all the elements of bitter Aboli- 
tionism, and having behind it a permanent majority which would 
have reduced the South to unending political servitude, under 
which its interests would have no appeal whatever and its ruin 
would be certain, even if (possible) temporary. As God willed it, 
the North won for emancipation and union. The South won for 
white supremacy, marred only by lynching and other evils 
originating in the remnants of Abolition legislation. It bids fair 
to win, in time, a new political alignment which will give the 
nation a truly national government. And both North and South 
rejoice that each won and each rallied. 

Aside from that, there is, just now, a reason why the utterances 
to which I have referred are impolitic. The South is “in the 
saddle ” by virtue of the sectional alignment which precipitated 
the Civil War and was the greatest of its evil legacies. The Presi- 
dent is Southern, typically so and devotedly so. Every important 
chairmanship in the House and Senate is Southern, except one. 
A number of Cabinet officers are Southern. And these people are 
traditionally pro-British. They are the only group of Americans 
who are of pure “ Anglo-Saxon ” blood, and their political hostility 
to the masses of immigration of the past generation has made 
this the foundation for a real and active feeling of kinship with 
the British people. Their institutions are strikingly akin to those 
from which present British institutions have evolved. During the 
present war, when cotton was at starvation prices, and some 
British merchants were at least supposed to be profiting thereby, 
and perhaps even selling to a trade prohibited by the British 
blockade, some Southern demagogues attempted to agitate against 
the British position. And not one spark of resentment could they 
strike from the Southern populace. But even since the entry of 
America into the war the writer has himself heard men high in the 
nation’s affairs, and men most friendly to England, express strong 
feeling of irritation because of Civil War references in the English 
Press which were considered invidious. 

This letter is long, perhaps ungracious, and certainly unasked. 
But [, too, am not only an allied national, but an ardent friend of 
your country. I write because of that fact.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Washington, June 18th. AMERICAN. 

[We can well understand the resentment of Southerners at 
being compared with the Germans, if such a comparison was ever 
made. It was certainly never hinted at in our articles or 
eomments. The analogies that we drew from the war of North and 
8outh were confined to Lincoln’s use of conscription and his policy 
in regard to blockade. Whatever may have been their views on 
the maintenance of slavery as a domestic institution, Generals 
Robert Lee and Stonewall Jackson were great-hearted gentlemen, 
whom it would be an insult to speak of in the same breath with 
the Prussian slave-drivers of to-day. We cannot, however, assent 
to our correspondent’s description of the conclusion of the 
American Civil War as a peace without victory.—Eb. Spectator. ]} 





SPIRIT OF THE UNITED STATES, 

(To tHe Epiror or tHE “‘ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—The enclosed extract from a letter written by a keen Scots- 
man who has lived in New York for twenty-five years may interest 
your readers.—I am, Sir, &c., Z. 


THE 


“New York, June 8th, 1917. 

“What tremendous times we are living in. For a people such 
@s this, who on every possible occasion show their feelings 
exuberantly with as much noise as possible, the perfect quiet and 
ealm of the first day of registration under compulsion was an eye- 
opener ard source of amazement even to the people themselves. 
There is a quiet grimness about everything, as if every one fully 
realized what a tremendous step they have taken; and yet it 
seems hardly possible that the Germans realize the effect of the 
entry of the United States into the war. That they have forced 
the United States into a European war surely means a great 
ehange in the relations of all the nations concerned hereafter. It 
is curious also to think that the very weapon by which the 
Germans have finally hoped to win the war is going to prove their 
finish, so far as this country is concerned, for the simple reason 
that no other agency than their use of the submarine could 
possibly have brought home to the peoples of both Americas the 
real meaning of the spirit of Germany.” 

QUESTION OF NO INDEMNITY. 
(To THE Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’} 
Bir,—The Germans themselves have laid down an excellent rule 
on the question “ Indemnity or No Indemnity.” In one of the 
articles of the Peace of Vienna in 1864, forced on vanquished 
Denmark by Prussia and Austria, it is decreed that all German 
snd Austrian ships with their cargoes captured during the war 
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have to be restored. Moreover, the shins have to be returned in 
the condition in which they were at the time of their capture. As 
regards destroyed or no longer existent cargoes, compensation 
shall be guided by the value they would have had at the place of 
their destination at the time when it may be assumed the ship 
would have probably arrived. Both the Allied Powers and the 
neutrals may reasonably follow this advice when the time comes 
to send in the bill for the ‘ U ’-boat niracies.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. R. Prror. 
National Liberal Club, Victoria Street, S.1V. 1. 





AN ESSENTIAL TOWARDS NATIONAL HARMONY. 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe ‘“ Specraror.’’] 

Sir,—May I trespass once more on your hospitality briefly to reply 
to Colonel Chrystie’s letter in your last issue? If he will care to 
read my pamphlet, Colonel Chrystie will see that I have laid 
special stress on the goodwill existing both between our officers 
and men on service, and between our wounded and those minister- 
ing to them, in whatever way, in the hospitals, urging that no 
time should be lost in utilizing it, so to speak, as a leaven with 
which it may be possible to leaven the whole nation. But in the 
meanwhile it will be of no use our arguing from the particular to 
the general. Immensely as our Army has been now increased, it still 
represents but a fraction of the nation, and it is in respect of the 
remainder that it behoves us to provide against the now ever- 
growing dangers of class estrangeinent, discontent, and unrest. 
There are said to be, for example, half a million of young men 
alone who are at present availing themselves of every possible 
excuse for keeping out of the Army. Can we look with confidence 
to such as are in this frame of mind to uphold the unity and 
glory of our democracy in the future? Again, there can on the 
other hand unfortunately be no doubt—one meets with instances 
of it in almost every drawing-room one enters—that, even with 
regard to the working and visiting at hospitals, a large number 
of our more well-to-do and better-educated people (I will spare 
Colonel Chrystie the “‘ snobbish” expression ‘‘ upper classes ’’) 
have long since tired of “doing their bit” in this way, and are 
trying to salve their consciences with the assertion that the 
“Tommies”’ don’t like being bothered. This does not seem to 
point to that happy fusion of classes which all of us would like 
to see as having been anything like completed as yet. And in the 
very matter of the wounded themselves, on whose cheerfulness and 
gratitude per se Colonel Chrystie bases such hopes, how long are 
they likely unsupported to retain that cheerfulness and gratitude 
—letting alone any question of their communicating them to their 
relations and friends—in face of the shabby treatment that is 
being meted out to them by the powers that be when they are 
discharged? I am afraid I cannot join with Colonel Chrystie in 
erying “‘ Peace!” when there is so obviously no peace.—I am, 
Sir, &., G. Nugent Bankes. 

123 St. George’s Road, S.W. 1. 

POST-WAR RELATIONS BETWEEN THE CLASSES. 

[To tHe Epiror oF tHE “ Specraror.’’) 

Sir,—My esteemed neighbour, Colonel Chrystie, is to be congratu- 
lated personally on his cheery optimism as to post-war relations 
between the different classes. Many of us would be happy indeed if 
we could echo his optimism and share his confidence as to the 
future. But the examples he gives to substantiate the case he 
presents for acceptance do not seem to me to be in any sense 
conclusive, or indeed pertinent. No one, I think, could be more 
sensible of the courage and endurance in warfare, and cheerful 
patience in suffering, of our New Army than am I, That Army is 
establishing a record which will enable it to take its place as the 
equal of the Old Army, that glorious band of heroes who stood 
between us and disaster in the early months of war. But surely 
in the face of all we know as to the marked and rapid decline in 
the standard of home life, grimly noticeable in recent years, these 
qualities must be taken as having survived in spite of influences, 
actually demoralizing or passively unelevating. They are sur- 
vivals of those earlier traditions of honour, self-sacrifice, courage, 
and content, the qualities which, generally diffused among the 
people in the past, made England what it is. The months of 
military discipline to which the men of the New Army have been 
subjected, its influence, that is to say, has made them what they 
are, in the sense that it has brought them back to themselves, 
and enabled them to rise superior to that spirit of slackness and 
cynicism which pervaded them, speaking generally, before the 
war—a spirit resulting from lack of proper home influences and 
from the pernicious teaching of demagogues and sceptics. Unques- 
tionably the social and political problems which will face us as 
soon as peace is declared are of the most momentous and menacing 
character. Any one who has probed beneath the surface of 
politico-social appearances and arrived at the actual conditions 
knows that, so far from war having brought class nearer to class, 
it has widened the gulf between them—a gulf which was open and 
yawning before the changes and developments growing out of the 
war broadened and deepened it. This, of course, is said without 
reference to questions of human sympathy as shown in Red Cross 
work and the like, and human gratitude for services thus 
rendered, That is another story altogether, and does not affect 
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the present consideration. It is a fact, impossible to deny, that 
discontent, envy, and covetousness were making rapid headway 
before the great upheaval brought about by the war. I lived on 
the Continent in various countries for nearly a decade during the 
earlier years of the century. When I returned I was amazed to 
find the changes which had taken place, all for the worse, in ths 
relations between the classes. So far as there being, after the war, 
no upper and lower classes, save in the eyes of snobs, that, with 
all respect to your correspondent, is utter nonsense. Snobbism is 
found in all classes; it is a vicious mental attitude, pure and 
simple, and consists in arrogating to oneself a superiority which 
neither birth, breeding, training, association, nor good manners 
justify, or in having all the first four and lacking the last, in 
others words—charity. The absurd affectations of equality, now 
so unpleasantly common on the part of the people, are quite as 
clearly in the spirit of snobbery as the arrogant pretentiousness 
of the newly rich, who imagine that the possession of money, of 
fine clothes, and fine houses constitutes a right to claim social pre- 
eminence.—I am, Sir, &c., James Stanvey Littis. 
Amberley, Sussex. 





BURKE ON BUSINESS MEN AND GOVERNMENT. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe ‘“ Spectator.’’) 


Si,—With reference to your remarks concerning business men’s 
capacity for the work of government, I thought you might be 
interested in the enclosed lines of Burke (if you have not them 
already beside you) which Professor Dicey quotes in his book, 
The Statesmanship of Wordsworth:— 

“It may be truly said that men too much conversant in office 
are rarely minds of remarkable enlargement. Their habits of 
office are apt to give them a turn to think the substance of business 
not to be much more important than the forms in which it is 
conducted. These forms are adapted to ordinary occasions; and 
therefore persons who are nurtured in office do admirably well, 
as long as things go on in their common order; but when the 
high-reads are broken up, and the waters out, when a new and 
troubled scene is opened, and the file affords no precedent, then it 
is that a greater knowledge of mankind, and a far more extensive 
comprehension of things is requisite than ever office gave, or than 
office can ever give.’’ 

—I am, Sir, &c., A. Movunsty Heysmam. 

Eskdalemuir. 


WISDOM AND “ BUSINESS.” 
(To THE EprtTor oF THE ‘“ SPECTATOR. 
Sir,—In reference to your citation of the famous passage from “ the 
Greek Hebrew Preacher ” in your issue of June 23rd, a passage 
to which I have frequently drawn attention, may I venture to 
suggest that your comment implies a complete misunderstanding 
of the text? By the term “ business ” Ecclesiasticus means (as 
your quotation in ertenso clearly evidences) not what the word 
implies to a reader of the twentieth century, but manual labour, 
and nothing else. The genuine working man, he argues, engrossed 
in his skilled at his craft, and usually 
incapable of wider outlook, is a necessary pillar of the social 
fabric, and worthy of all respect in his true place; but he is not 
at all likely to possess the ‘“‘ wisdom ” necessary for the guidance 
of public affairs, and therefore is unfitted as a rule for political or 
judicial power. One may well doubt if anything has happened 
in the last two thousand years to discredit the Preacher’s very 
sober statement of an important element in social philosophy; 
but it has no application whatever to the “ business man,” as we 
understand him, the director and master of industry, the 
capitalist, financier, and wealth creator, of whose utility in politics 
surely abundant examples could be cited. A Sir Frederick 
Banbury may not represent Aristotle’s ideal statesman; but if 
the choice lay between him and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, is there 
much doubt which the English people would go for “ bald- 
headed ’’?—I am, Sir, &c., G. H. Powe. 
Savile Club. 
THE EMPIRE RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE. 
{To tHe Epiror or THe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—The letter of Mr. A. R. Morkel in your issue of June 16th 
is obviously an attempt by a Rhodesian settler to make the Empire 
Resources Development Committee, of which I am Honorary 
Secretary, the stalking-horse for a thinly veiled attack upon the 
British South Africa Company. With that aspect of the letter 
I do not propose to deal, and I should have left it entirely 
unanswered were it not that its misstatements and misrepresenta- 
tions of fact might possibly mislead some persons who are, or may 
be, interested in problems of Empire development and who are 
ignorant of Rhodesian conditions and politics. The letter is 
intended to convey the impression that the British South Africa 
Company has failed in every commercial business upon which it 
has embarked in Rhodesia. In contradistinction, every co-operative 
enterprise has, it is suggested, succeeded. This picture of Rhode- 
sian conditions is quite at variance with the facts. 

As regards the various undertakings to which Mr. Morkel speci- 
ally refers, it is clear that so far as railways are concerned it is 
not relevant from the point of view of Empire Development to 
consider whether Rhodesian Railways are, or are not, well 
managed, or whether they pay or otherwise. There is other more 
instructive and normal material to draw upon. Rhodesia is excep- 
tional, in that the mileage constructed per head of the European 
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inhabitants is greater than in any other territory of the Empire. 
It is in fact over-railwayed from a strictly commercial standpoint 
at its present stage of development, if judged by the test of white 
population. In 1912 some 2,400 miles had been constructed to serve 
about 32,000 European inhabitants, or one mile to, say, every 
thirteen persons. Corresponding figures were: for Australia one 
mile to every 250 inhabitants; for Canada one mile to every 280 
inhabitants; for the Union of South Africa one mile for every 148 
white inhabitants. 

So far as the Labour Bureau is concerned, this also requires no 
discussion, though I may observe that Mr. Morkel’s wholly unjusti- 
fied innuendo as to its methods is not likely to be well received 
locally. From a business standpoint, no one in his senses would 
form and finance such an institution with the sole aim and object 
of making a direct profit from its operation. The Labour Bureau, 
indeed, is forbidden by its Memorandum of Association ever to 
distribute a dividend out of profits. 

Mr. Morkel’s description of the mining industry is equally in- 
accurate, nor is it relevant to my subject, because the practice of 
the British South Africa Company has been to draw its revenues 
from this source as a landlord. In very exceptional and quite 
insignificant instances has it engaged in the business of running 
mines on its own account, or as a predominant partner. 

The remaining concerns to which Mr. Morkel refers are the Land 
Bank, a Creamery, a Bacon Factory, and a Tobacco Warehouse. 
All these enterprises were undertaken—I quote the published 
Report of the British South Africa Company for the years ended 
3ist, 1913 and 1914—‘‘to assist materially the general 
development and prosperity of the territory and give an indirect 
return to the Company in many directions, as for instance by 
promoting settlement and the sale of land, improving railway 
receipts and reducing the cost of living.”” Mr. Morkel practically 
admits, as is the fact, that these primary objects have been 
attained in all cases. The Tobacco Warehouse, for special reasons, 
quite other than those suggested by Mr. Morkel, did not pay, and 
has been placed at the disposal of a Co-operative Society at a 
moderate rental. The Land Bank, the Creamery, and the Bacon 
Factory are all yielding a fair return on the capita] invested im 
them, and extending their business. 

The fact is that Mr. Morkel has completely missed the point. 
The enterprises which the Empire Resources Development Com- 
mittee has chiefly in mind are typified by the great ranches, fruit, 
stock-raising and agricultural estates which the British South 
Africa Company is now developing energetically on business lines 
through its Commercial Staff, with the sole object—quoting from 
the same Report—“ of obtaining a direct return from the capital 
invested both by way of income and of improvement in the capital 
value of estates.”” Development of this character in Rhodesia on 
a large scale, and according to a far-reaching programme, prac- 
tically dates from 1914, though previously to that year several 
important estates were heing worked by the British South Africa 
Company in a comparatively small way. Notwithstanding the 
war, great progress has been shown, the prospects of the ranches 
and of the citrus-fruit estates being particularly encouraging. 
Apart from their capital value, these enterprises may, so far as 
can be foreseen, be confidently relied upon to yield an income of 
several hundreds of thousands of pounds per annum well within 
the next ten years. Who will venture in such circumstances to 
place a limit on the income which might be derived from 
systematic development on similar lines of the immense resources 
of the Empire which are now lying fallow?—I am, Sir, &c., 

20 Lowndes Square, S.W. 1. H. Wiuson-}'ox. 





THE SPIRIT OF OUR ARMY. 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe ‘“ Specraror.’’) 


Srr,—A passage in a letter recently received from my son, an 
officer now in France, gives evidence of the excellent spirit of our 
troops at the front. He says, having sometimes to censor the 
men’s letters :— 

“Tam very much struck with the good tone of them. Of course 
one tries not to read more than is necessary, but I am very struck 
with the good sense the men show in writing home: so many of 
them are urging their wives and relations to ‘ stick it out’ and 
[saying] how they are content to do without leave if they can only 
get the war over.” 

—I am, Sir, 


W. E. B. 


aa 
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“ PROFITEERING.” 
{To THe Epirorn or tHE ‘ SpecraTosg,’’] 

Sir,—In the Spectator of June 16th you stated that “ persons who 
so often have the word ‘ profiteering’ on their lips or at the 
end of their pens have made no attempt to define its exact 
meaning.” I should like to point out that the exact meaning of 
“* profiteering ’’ was given in the New Age of May 3ist on p. 111; 
and that a fuller definition of it, together with the definition of 
a “fair ”’ profit, may be discovered in the last issue of the New 
Age, the journal in which the word “ profiteering” first 
appeared.—I am, Sir, &c., Acton Reep. 





THE WOMEN’S ARMY IN FRANCE. 
(To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 
Srr,—Forgive me for asking the hospitality of your columns just 
once again, I wonder if the nation realizes how large is the Women’s 
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Army now in France. I do not refer to the Women’s Auxiliary 
Army alone, but to all women who are doing. war service in 
France. Their name is legion—nurses, V.A.D.’s, telephone 
operators, clerks of every description, cooks, carpenters, &c. All 
are anxious to have clubs and rest rooms, if only we can nut them 
up. The Young Men’s Christian Association, with the help of the 
nation, has done so splendidly for our men; will the nation not 
help us to do equally good work for our women’s army? It cannot 
be said that the girls need the huts more than the boys, but I feel 
it can be said that they necd them as much. 

One of our organizers writes: ‘“‘ When they arrive in camp we 
shall have to build a writing and quiet room at the end of our 
hut. In the winter this will be all they will have.” We as a nation 
are so often too late. The winter will be upon us before we know 
where we are, and unless the ever-generous public will be yet more 
generous, and will be generous to us, we shall be unable to provide 
these rooms throughout the winter for our army of girls in 
France, and not only in France, but also for the women and girls 
in our camps at home. 

Another extract: “ I am spending the day in the new hut. The 
girls arrived this morning, and simply made a bee-line to the hut. 
As I write they are sitting, writing or resting, in the deck chairs. 
Please send money. I suppose I may go ahead—indeed, I do not 
see how I can do otherwise.” 

I must not trespass further on your hospitality. We shall need 
£20,000 to make real headway with this work before the winter is 
upon us. Our girls’ army is scattered in numerous places. Will 
every reader help us not to be too late? £800 will provide a good 
hut, fully equip it, and endow it for a year; but every sum is 
welcome.—I am, Sir, &c., E. Picton-Turservi.. 

26 George Street, Hanover Square, W. 1. 





CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FUND. 

{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
8ir,—An appeal has been made to the Executive Committee of the 
Children’s Country Holidays Fund to send away as many children 
as possible from the school which suffered so severely in the recent 
ais raid. Probably a change of scene and the quiet peace of the 
country will best serve to banish memories of the children’s tragic 
experience, and will soothe and steady overwrought nerves. Every 
effurt will be made to send away a large proportion of the children 
from thisschool. May I appeal through your columns for donations 
for this purpose? We ask also that residents in the Western 
Counties within one hundred and fifty miles of London, who are in 
a position to secure suitable accommodation in good cottages, will 
communicate with the Secretary, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, 
W.C. 2. Not only for these children, but for all children in the 
East End, where scares of air raids tell severely on the nerves, 
the country holiday is of special value this year.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Francis Morris 

(Chairman of the Executive Committee). 





“ LIBERTY.” 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe ‘“ Specraror.’’] 

81r,—In your review of this book you ask me a questien which, 
in courtesy, I am bound to answer. You ask me why, if I was not 
thinking of the Spectator in the opening paragraph of my Intro- 
duction, 1 used words wide enough to include you. Just before 
you suggest that my criticism of the personal association between 
Prohibitionism and the advocacy of military unpreparedness 
contained an implied accusation against the Spectator. Nothing 
was further from my thoughts. When I wrote my Introduction 
I was thinking only of the curious fact that the names appearing 
on the Prohibitionists’ Manifesto were in a conspicuous measure 
the names of men who shortly before the war had endeavoured 
to reduce our Navy—an effort which, happily, had no success. 
There was therefore not the smallest slur intended upon the 
magnificent work which you have done in the interests of military 
preparedness. I believe (and it requires no heroic act of faith) 
that you have been splendidly right in your work for National 
Defence, but at the same time I believe you are wretchedly wrong 
in your advocacy of Prohibition and State Purchase. I knew, 
of course, when I wrote my Introduction that you were a 
supporter of the Strength of Britain Movement, but I stoutly 
demur to the accusation that my words were in any ordinary 
reading of them “ wide enough to include ” you in my references 
to the Little Englander Prohibitionists. I particularly used the 
words “‘some of them” in referring to the signatories of the 
Prohibition Manifesto. 

As to your other question why I, as editor, permitted one of 
my writers to “ single out the Spectator and attack it by name,” 
my reply must be, first, that when one is editing distinguished 
writers who are writing over their own signatures one is very 
Joth to interfere with their particular methods of expression; 
and, secondly, the reference to the Spectator of which you 
complain is, as you also point out, unique; and does it not say 
sumething for the self-restraint of those opposed to Prohibition 
that throughout this brochure there is only one reference to the 
Spectator, although the Spectator has taken such a leading part 
in the advocacy of Prohibition? Your powerful advocacy did 
more to commend Prohibition to the public than any other effort 
on its behalf, and yet only one of the seven writers of the criticism 





of the movement was betrayed, in one sentence, into an unfriendly 
reference.—I am, Sir, &c., Erxest E. WILL1AMs. 
4 Paper Buildings, Temple, E.C. 4. 





AN APPEAL TO THE NATIONALISTS. 
{To tHe Epitor or tHe ‘“ SpectaTor.’’) 
Srr,—I cannot regret my addressing you on June 23rd on the 
position of the Irish Unionists outside Ulster, for my letter 
elicited, of your courtesy, an important and illuminating editorial 
note, for which I am grateful. I doubt not that it was my fault, 
not yours, that I misread the point of view you assumed for the 
“Irish Cavour.’’—I am, Sir, &c., Hanpiey DuneLm. 
Auckland Castle, Bishop Auckland. 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed with the 
writer's name or inilials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked “ Communi- 
cated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agreement with 
the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. In such 
instances, or in the case of “‘ Letters to the Editor,” insertion only means 
that the matier or point of view is considered of sufficient interest and 
importance to warrant publication. 








“FROM A V.A.D. HOSPITAL.” 


Miss Mary-Aparr Macponatn’s three poems (“In the Ward,” 
‘Epiphany Vision,” and “In Last Year’s Camp”) have been 
reprinted from the pages of the Spectator in pamphlet form 
under the heading of ‘‘ From a V.A.D. Hospital.” They are 
dedicated to the Nurses of England, Scotland, Ireland, and the 
Empire who have “ nourished the wounded and soothed many a 
dying soldier.”” Copies can be obtained from Messrs. W. Speaight 
and Sons, 98-99 Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4 (to whom all 
inquiries should be addressed), post free at the price of :—6 copies, 
2d.; 100 copies, 2s. 6d.; 1,000 copies, 12s. Not less than six copies 
can be supplied. 








POETRY. 


THE MAP. 
No, ’tis no use, I can not sleep, my fect are cold as lead, 
And Corporal Stubbs he breathes and snores enough to wake the 
dead. 
In truth it’s difficult to doze—his feet upon my lap— 
So I'll take a trip to Dorset, on Bartholomew, his map. 
A rummy thing to get sent out—and yet I'd rather part 
With both my extra pair o’ socks than this old tattered chart. 
Oh, those “‘ altitudes in colour ’—how each hil) my fancy claims— 
Those “‘ tumuli” and “‘ circles ’—those stately Dorset names. 





From Dorchester the road was straight—(the Roman knew his job) 
To Winterborne and Nine Stones Inn--I mind I swined with Bob, 
Then down to Little Bredy, with the sheen on either side, 

And here’s the midget lake that marks the birthplace of the Bride; 
She hasn’t far to flow, dear Lass, to mect her Lord the Sea— 
Long Bredy, Litton Cheney, Burton-Bradstock, and she’s free! 
But, oh, the wealth of beauty that’s thrown upon the screen 

By just that little inch or so of printed brown and green. 


Here’s Cattistock (IT hear the bells—far famed in all the shire); 

A little north is Rampisham, dear home of my desire. 

Then o’er the brow to Beaminster, and Lewesdon Hill I greet; 

From there I see the county round—seems close beneath my feet. 

I mind I climbed un Pilsdon Pen beside my fairest lass, 

Lord, but how burning hot it was, how slippery the grass. 

We argued which was Charmouth way, and which was North and 
South, 

Till I stopped her contradicting with a kiss upon the mouth. 


I guess when it’s all over, and the weary work is done, 

—Provided I’m not on the grill—along with Brother Hun— 

I'll make the tour o’ Dorsetshire, marching order (knapsack, 
stick)— 

And see again those well-loved scenes, going gently at the quick, 

And feast my gladdened eyes a while on church and copse and 
farm. 

Each wood shall be a mystery, each hamlet prove its charm. 





I seem to see old Golden Can and the sunset on the cliff... . 
—Hallo! Yes. That's me, Sergeant, I’ll be up in half a jiff. 


J. 8. 





BOOKS. 


_—@.—— 
RUSSIA AS I KNOW IT.* 

Mr. DE Winpt draws upon his memories of Russia as he saw it 
a few ycars ago to describe the daily life of the Russians of all classes. 
We heard it remarked the other day by some one who had been read- 
ing various books about Russia that we had been told enough and 
to spare about ‘‘ the soul” of Russia, and that it was time to read 
something about Russia’s body. He was thinking of the material— 
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the aniiiedi atie. of Russia; and there, indeed, is a subject 
of vast interest that can only grow in importance as time passes. 
The undeveloped wealth of Russia is enormous, She is anxious to 
shake off the financial and intellectual control over her industries 
which Germany has enjoyed for many years, and if Britain does 
not enter into a highly profitable trading partnership with Russia 
after the war—a partnership of mutual advantage with no pre- 
dominant partner keeping one eye turned all the time on sinister 
political opportunities—it will be the fault of the British boys 
who ought to be learning Russian instead of German. It is not 
of the commercial aspect of Russian life, however, that Mr. de 
Windt writes, but of the social, and he has called to our mind the 
remark just quoted because he certainly deals with the body rather 
than with the soul in his noticeable ccncern with Russian habits 
of eating and drinking. His feats of memory in recalling the menus 
of particular meals must be almost unique. When he tells how he 
arrived at a certain town, or a certain private house, he can appar- 
ently always remember each course he ate for dinner. Possibly, 
however, this may be only Mr. de Windt’s dramatic way of convey- 
ing appropriate information about the diets characteristic of various 
districts and classes. If so, it is a symptom of his merits and his 
defects ; he is always readable, but sometimes at the expense of 
seeming to sacrifice precision to the dramatic form. 

In his Preface Mr. de Windt undertakes to write about Russia 
as a “playground” for future travellers. We could wish 
that there had been less about Russia as a playground and more 
about her political, artistic, and intellectual qualities; but only one 
who knows Russia as a man of the world could have written 
this book, and it can therefore be safely recommended as valuable 
of its kind. Mr. de Windt takes us first to Petrograd, and 
apparently conducts uz away from it with some satisfaction, as 
he has a much greater liking for Moscow than for the capital on its 
unhealthy swamps. He traces German influence in Russia back to 
the time when Peter the Great introduced German adventurers 
to build him a capital like the capital of any other European country. 
The building of Petrograd “ entailed almost as great a loss of life 
as the erection of the Egyptian pyramids.” But Moscow with its 
exquisite Byzantine architecture is ‘‘ purely typical of the great 
Slav Empire which it represents.’ Society in Moscow, in Mr. de 
Windt’s opinion, regards the people of Petrograd as something 
like provincials, and yet the people of Petrograd have adopted some 
of the fashions of other capitals which have not yet found their 
way to Moscow. The people of all Russian towns are alike, how- 
ever, in their habits of dining early and sitting up late—the earlier 
the dinner, the longer the evening for enjoyment; in avoiding 
physical exercise ; and in keeping their houses (as we should think) 
over-heated. It is a very curious fact that Russian men, who never 
walk if they can possibly drive, and who play indoor games at the same 
age at which Englishmen are playing cricket and football, have a 
wonderful power of endurance as soldiers. The Russian peasant 
has an insensibility to pain which is probably unmatched among 
other races at the same stage of civilization. Perhaps in this there 
is a special residuum of the Oriental character which is still fairly 
obvious in many Russian peasants. In keeping with this Oriental 
character is the almost universal habit of procrastination. Mr. de 
Windt, in writing of his host on one occasion, says :— 

‘* My host was, as I have said, of Scotch origin, and therefore of 
less erratic temperament than a thoroughbred Russian, but it has 
always been a mystery to me how the latter ever make money by 
their own exertions, for, judged by ordinary standards, they are the 
worst business men in the world. And if ‘ mafana !’ characterizes 
indolent Spain, the word ‘ zavtré’ (which means the same thing) 
is equally applicable to Russian commercial methods, for every one 
here has a dilatory way of transacting the most important affairs, 
which to a stranger is incomprehensible. Having once been inter 
ested in a Siberian gold proposition, I travelled expressly to 
Petrograd in order to confer with the holder of the concession, whom 
I found a charming man, and so hospitably inclined that three days 
elapsed before I could persuade him even to listen to a scheme by 
which we both might, if successful, have made a considerable sum 
of money. But nothing would induce my casual friend to stick to 
business, the discussion of which he invariably postponed, even on 
the most trivial pretext, until a fortnight had elapsed, when, having 
lost all patience and ace omplishe od nothing, I returned to England !” 

The intellectual defect of many educated Russians, and par- 
ticularly of the somewhat modern class known as the intelligentsia, 








we imagine, is that their extraordinary quickness of apprehension is | 
not commonly balanced by a corresponding power of applying | 


knowledge to the practice of affairs. Precocity in well-educated 
boys is familiar ; common-sense is not so common as it might be. 
Mr. de Windt writes :— 


‘Mr. R. Reynolds [the author of Wy Russian Year], for instance, 
mentions the case of a boy of fourteen from Petrograd, whom he 
met at a French watering-place, and who was about to write a play 
dealing with the Paris of Louis XIV., the characters of which were 
all either reprobates or courtesans. ‘The three of us supped’ 
(writes Mr. Reynolds) ‘ in a restaurant, and “ Shura” (the lad in 
question) laid down the law on politics, religion and the problems of 
life with amazing assurance. He told us he was not called upon to 
take an active part in politics, but that he should, when invited to 
do so, *‘ support the Socialists.”’” 


Mr. de Windt describes a conversation with a Russian youth who 


interlarded his conversation with revolutionary jargon, but who 
scemed to have but the vaguest of ideas how mankind was to be 
regenerated in reality by the creed he had so glibly at his command. 
Anothér youth expressed his views on the freedom of the people, 
education, and the liberty of the Press ‘in a parrot-like manner ”’ 
which suggested that he had learned his phrases from some fluent 
orator. When he was coaxed away from the set lesson he was 
almost inarticulate and devoid of ideas. On another occasion Mr. 
de Windt spent an evening with two Nihilists (who called themselves 
Socialists) and was again impressed by the curious detachment of 
these persons from all the practical things of life. ‘‘ We want a 
wider horizon,”’ one kept repeating. ‘‘ We must have education for 
the people, and absolute freedom for all.” These were phrases 
which the speaker had learned by rote, and even his awkward 
gestures as he repeated them had evidently been borrowed from 
some public exponent of Socialistic doctrines. 

It is probable that in the present state of revolutionary fervour in 
Russia mental characteristics become more pronounced, and we 
should expect precisely what we see in some directions—illogicality, 
irrelevance, and unpractical doctrines repeated with a kind of 
superstitious reverence. To overcome this tendency will be Russia’s 
great internal struggle. But there are many signs that she will 
succeed, Loyalty and generosity are very common Russian traits, 
and these may be evoked by the needs of the Allies. Moreover, there 
has been much training, after all, in the concrete business of self- 
government in Russia. The Revolution did not come upon an 
unprepared community of doctrinaires. The Mirs (Village Councils) 
and Zemstvos (County Councils) have been schools in autonomy. 
The recognition that freedom is bound up with the cause of the 
Allies is usual rather than rare, and Mr. de Windt tells us that even 
his Nihilist with the stiff gestures and mechanical phrases is fighting 
for his country. The Cossacks, with their peculiar associations with 
the Romanoff dynasty, and their special pledge of service to the 
Heir-Apparent, might not unnaturally have become a rallying-point 
for Royalist reaction, but as a matter of fact they are foremost in 
demanding a continuance of the war in the Republican interest, 
and we take that omen to be of great significance, 





A DEFENCE OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM.* 


THOosE who remember Mr. Pellatt’s brilliant and suggestive little 
book on Public Schools and Public Opinion will know what to 
expect in his latest contribution to the educational controversy, 
and will not be disappointed. You may agree with him or you may 
not, but you cannot refuse to acknowledge his courage, his humour, 
his capacity for hard hitting. He always gives as good as he gets. 
And he is entitled to a hearing by his record. He has been a Public 
and Preparatory School master for twenty-five years. He holds 
no special brief for the classics, his own subjects being history and 
modern languages. He is the uncompromising foe of cramming 
for scholarships, and sacrificing the needs of the average boy to his 
clever brethren. Again, though a distinguished athlete at Oxford 
in his youth, he is under no illusion as to the cult of athletics. Pro- 
fessionalism he detests. The value of games is recreative, and 
depends on the spirit in which they are played. At the same time 
he is a determined and formidable opponent of the utilitarian and 
materialistic view of education, and in particular of the blind and 
wholesale adoption of scientific and German methods. In dealing 
with theorists, who have no practical experience at their back 
he is a veritable malleus stultorum. He does not take the assaults 
on the Public School system “ lying down,” but carries the war 
into the enemy's country at all points. 

Mr. Pellatt is not an Etonian, but he has sent many boys to Eton, 
and in associating it with his defence of the Public School 
system he has no doubt been prompted by the fact that Eton has 
been of late a good deal under the micrescope of public cpinion, 
Moreover, a Report has recently been issued ky a number of leading 
men, with Lord Desborough at their head, fortified by the replies 
of parents, and directed against the type of education existing at 
Eton. This little book is a slashing counter-attack on this Report, 
which is specially addressed to the parents of Public School boys, 
but, as Mr. Pellatt points out, it is far more necessary that Public 
School masters should read and digest it. The replies of the parents 
are in many instances grossly insulting to the entire profession of 
schoolmasters, to whom they ettribute the lowest motives in 
maintaining the present system, and they are more or less unanimous 
in demanding the “ scrapping ” of the classics, and the devotion of 
more time to useful subjects. Here Mr. Pellatt at once comes to grips 
with the critics. What are useful subjects? He has no difficulty 
in showing that a chaotic divergence of opinion prevails on this 
point. Some want more higher mathematics; others hold up for 
emulation the linguistic proficiency of the washerwomen of 
the Southern Hemisphere, who converse in five moderna languages ; 
others clamour for political economy, or a knowledge of the founda- 
tions of estate management, or solar physics. These demands are 
not only irreconcilable, but they are open to serious criticism, 


* Public School Education and the War: aa Answer to the Attack on Eton Education. 
By T. Pellatt. London : Duckworth aud Co. [2s. 6d.) 
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A knowledge of modern languages may be highly useful, but it 
depends on circumstances. It is not by any means an invariably 
lucrative accomplishment. Many of the charges are boomerangs. 
Thus one of the most violent opponents of the classics admits that 
without them he might have been a brutal materialist. His attack 
on the brains of the Army is sufficiently rebutted by the work of our 
Staff, and his onslaught on the incompetent teaching of history and 
geography shows a complete ignorance of the methods actually in 
use. In fine, it would be a sheer impossibility to devise a curriculum 
to satisfy these mutually destructive demands, which culminate in 
Lord Desborough’s strange admission that the classics afford the 
highest mental training you can get! Mr. Pellatt is very sarcastic 
at the expense of this unholy alliance of parents and eminent 
professors, and attributes the movement to our national genius for 
self-depreciation and the zest with which we delight to join in a 
series of freebooting expeditions against those who labour in the 
various departments of our national life. As for the demand for 
‘scrapping "’ the classics, &c., he stoutly maintains that school- 
masters would loyally fall in with it if it were pressed by 
Government or the authorities who carry weight with the 
country. The arbitrament does not rest with dons or obscu- 
rantist professors. The men whose views really count are such 
men as the late Lord Cromer, Lord Bryce, and Lord Redesdale, 
whose opinions on the study of the humanities are here sct forth, 
Powerful as these opinions are, Mr. Pellatt might have further 
fortified them by the testimony of Mr. Paul Elmer More, the dis- 
tinguished American essayist, in the remarkable plea for the humani- 
ties contained in his recent work on Aristocracy and Justice. School- 
masters, he declares, are now blamed for doing what schoolmasters all 
the world over have done and must do, Thoroughness is the great 
essential in education, and that inevitably involves continuity, 
eoncentration, and a certain amount of rigidity. The specialist 
is the last person in the world to be given a free hand in devising 
educational schemes, because he disregards the average pupil and 
wishes to give preferential treatment to the prodigy. Moreover, 
the claims of one specialist are deadly to those of another, and thus 
we find in this Report a general demand for diffusion coupled with 
specific demands which are quite irreconcilable. The new system of 
naval education is generally acknowledged to have made for remark- 
able efficiency ; but if it is admitted to be good, it knocks the 
bottom out of the case of the *‘ diffusionists,” the ‘‘ useful subjects” 
reformers. As for our Army training, the results of the Public 
School system are to bo found in the achievements of the British 
cilicers from Mons onward. (The testimony of so unbiassed a 
critic as Sir William Robertson to the value of the O.T.C. is on 
record, and might well have been invoked to strengthen this part 
of the ease.) The charge of inefficiency in Lord Desborough’s 
Report is brought against all Public Schools, yet of two schemes of 
education admittedly efficient one is closely bound up with the 
Public Schools, and the other owes its success to a staff largely 


composed of Public School men. Again, Mr. Pellatt does 
well to point out that there is an open and_ strenuous 
competition between our Public Schools, and, what is more, 
that the newer ones, relieved in some instances from financial 


worries by liberal endowments, show an increasing tendency to 
compete with the older ones on their own ground, Turning to a 
comparison of British and Continental methods and standards, Mr. 
Pellatt notes that the course of study in subjects is much the same 
in Germany, but that the German boy of the same social stand- 
ing as the boy who in England goes to the Public Schools does 
more classics than the English Public School boy—a statement, 
we may add, confirmed by a letter of Dr. Rice Holmes to the Times 
last year. Mr, Pellatt has some good remarks on ‘“‘ The Fallacy 
of ‘ Progress’ in Education’; on the mistaken belief in short cuts, 
patent schemes, royal roads to learning. You cannot evade 
drudgery and concentration. The cognate fallacy that you can 
simplify everything in education is effectively dealt with in a homely 
illustration. ‘* This [fallacy] leads people who are teaching small 
children to try to teach them by means of pictures. Thus, in order 
to help a little boy in the nursery to understand the sentence ‘ the 
hen lays the egg,’ you show him a beautiful picture of a hen and 
also one of an egg; unfortunately, however, you cannot draw a 
picture of the word ‘lays.’” Returning to his comparisons with 
Germany, Mr. Pellatt emphasizes the dangers of German ideals— 
excessive unification which destroys individuality and the conver- 
sion of schoolmasters into Government officials. Character train- 
ing, he unflinchingly asserts, is impossible without religion, and 
none of the would-be reformers mentions it; it is evidently in their 
view a “ useless *’ subject :— 

“ This is really the basis of the charge brought in the report 
against the Public Schools—viz. their crime, according to the 
report, is that they will persist in fiddling about with these worn- 
out things, religion, honour, and so on, and as a boy's time 
is limited, and you cannot possibly do everything, they conse- 
quently neglect the more important things. The gibes in the 
report against the ‘clergyman head master’ all come from 
this feeling. All I say to the profession to which I am so intensely 
proud to belong, the profession which I believe to be the very 
highest and noblest a man can work in next to that of the soldier 
and the sailor, the men who fight for their country and so make 








my own profession possible—all I say to the Public School masters 
is, ‘Stick to your guns; if necessary go down with the ship, but 
still continue to turn out amiable and excellent gentlemen like 
Lord Desborough, whose only fault, after all, is that he has been 
rash enough to meddle with an extremely intricate subject about 
which he knows nothing whatever. Do not try to turn out Lord 
Haldanes, but let them go, as he did, to Germany for their education. 
For I think I have plainly shown that you will never satisfy all the 
gentlemen of the report at the same time. If you succeed in pacify- 
ing Mr. Samuel you will still have the knight of the washerwomen 
to cope with.’ When I say my own profession is the ‘ very highest ’ 
a@ man can work in I do not, of course, pretend to compare it with 
that of the clergyman. For the man who has the care of the religion 
of a country is necessarily the most important man of all. And 
if this war has not proved that statement to be true, then, as Shake- 
speare says, ‘ You may spit upon me and call me horse.’ ’ 

We should have liked to note Mr. Pellatt’s very candid remarks 
on the dangers of cramming for scholarships, and the drawbacks 
of the present system under which examinations for appointments 
in the Civil Service are held. But we have said enough to indicate 
the contents and spirit of the book. We cannot go so far as Mr. 
Pellatt in his advocacy of the maintenance of the status quo, but 
none the less we welcome his gallant and effective defence of our 
Public Schools against the attacks of those who hold that the main 
aim of education should be utilitarian. 





AMERICA AND ARCHITECTURE.*® 

Att good architects, and such others as love right building ana 
common-sense, owe thanks to Mr. Matlock Price for his Practical 
Book of Archiiecture. For, though the Temple of Karnak figures in the 
first picture, the book really is practical—i.e.,d@ propos of present needs 
and conditions—and the last of its two hundred plates illustrates 
an clectric-power house, no less, in the Neo-Grecian manner. Between 
the two lie Europe and the centuries, widely though somewhat 
capriciously traversed, also America; but chiefly America. The 
European examples, be they Italian, Spanish, French, or English, 
are mostly paraded to show whence American architects have 
drawn their inspiration—their “ notions ’’—for the Transatlantic 
buildings that are shown alongside. Germany and the Low 
Countries appear to have had curiously little direct influence, whilst 
modern English domestic architecture is somewhat woefully mis- 
represented by a sorry collection of lisping suburbanalities. The book 
is, however, stuffed with robust common-sense, despite its rather dis- 
couraging and misleading frontispiece. This is a “ prettyesque ”’ 
water-colour of a notoriously picturesque Surrey manor—half- 
timbered, sundialed, creeper-clad, with the best mellow sunset glow 
turned full on from the O.P. Lime. The whole thing reeks of straw- 
berries-and-cream, and turtiedoves, and snowy-haired Prebendaries, 
and blue-eyed heroines; whilst the sticky sweetness of ‘* Home, 
Sweet Home ” seems positively to ooze from the opened lattices and 
to drip with an audible “ plop ” into the inevitable bed of lavender. 
And this—this light-opera back-cloth—is held up for admiration 
and emulation in that great country which can (and does) boast of 
such achievements as the Woolworth Building—that soaring fifty- 
storied pile of sheer genius—the exquisitely refined Morgan library, 
the clifi-like fortress-college at West Point, and the classically 
majestic Pennsylvania Railrosd terminus, New York City. Hard 
and humiliating is our lot to have our native architecture thus 
commended merely for its haphazardness and accidents—its ingle- 
nooks, its ereepers, its earwigs ! 

It has been weighed in the balance and found—‘“ Quaint.” Pos- 
sibly it isjust. Let us at any rate execute or segregate all our Roya! 
Academicians forthwith and petition for an immediate posthumous 
knighthood for the designer of King’s Cross Station. Clearly we are 
in danger, else, of being petted and patronized as a nation of artistic 
confectioners. Some protest is needed, preferably by deeds. We 
have little, in truth, to show in the way of modern buildings of any 
heroic scale or Doric austerity, such as might be fondly thought 
symbolic of our modern England; but we have modern buildings 
that are at least honest, scholarly, and humane, and it is this reason- 
able, comely architecture of ours that we would fain have under- 
stood and appreciated, rather than the mere popular picturesqueness 
of moth-eaten ramshackledom. 

Mr. Price gives a great deal of extremely sound instruction and 
advice, and that with convincing point and clarity. Admirable 
theories or principles are eloquently argued or presented; but the 
unworthy, and even second-rate, examples with which he some- 
times seeks to illustrate them, tend rather to damp one’s latent 
enthusiasm and to check one’s conversion. His English ‘“ typicals ”’ 
are for the most part peculiarly ill chosen and unfortunate, and there 
is scarcely a single example of contemporary British work that rises 
above the level of competent mediocrity. There is a certain con- 
fusion of names and dates and other internal evidence suggesting 
that the author is not very intimate with our English architecture 
or its history, and that he was constrained to use just such photo- 
graphs as found their way to him through the post. Still, like a good 
Ally, he makes the most of such virtue as he can find in us, and is 
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even generous enough to declare that “‘ if we consistently adhered to 
our honest personal desires, and consulted rather than coerced our 
architects, we might look forward to the attainment of a country 
house comparable in aesthetic and picturesque value with the works 
of the English architects.” A number of charming early American 
country houses are shown, pre-eminent amongst which is the stately 
little Palladian Palace of that great American nobleman, Thomas 
Jefferson—built from his own scholarly designs. Under the photo- 
graph appears the following fitting comment: ‘‘ The architectural 
ability of Jefferson reflects the time in which a scholarly appreciation 
of architecture, even as an amateur, was regarded as part of the 
liberal education of a gentleman.” Those indeed were good days for 
architecture and architects. 

That Mr. Price has a distinct turn for aphorism and the pithy 
“ potting” of his thesis the following fragments will bear witness: — 

‘* Few definitions are safe, and the best of them are more clever 
than accurate. Architecture has been called ‘ the art of building 
beautifully,’ which, perhaps, is as valuable as most epigrammatiz 
definitions. The attempt has been made from the time of Vitru- 
vius, and an early English writer, paraphrasing that classic 
authority, states that ‘ Well building hath three conditions : Com- 
modity, Firmness and Delight.’ Perhaps it would be hard to find 
any terse characterisation so accurately applicable to all architec- 
ture—that a building should be appropriate to its use, strongly built, 
and pleasing to look upon.” 

“ The unfortunate thing is that so many people see only buildings, 
and have never trained themselves to see architecture.” 

‘* Nor should allusion be omitted to the citizen who is called upon, 
as &@ member of a board, to pass judgment on the design of an 
important publie buil« ling. It is unfortunate if a private house be 
bungled—calamitous in the case of a library or a city hall. In this 
connection we are impressed by the importance of architectural 
education as a civic obligation, as a duty to the community. Public 
money is being spent yearly throughout the country for the erection 
of important public buildings, yet architecturally the public has 
never seen the buildings.” 

“Knowledge raises understanding to the level of intelligent 
appreciation.” 

“To see in all architecture a product of evolution, is to possess 
ae once the key to its study.’ 

“ Being a work of the hand of man, architecture has always 
reflected the mind of man—and in this alone should lie much of its 
interest.” 

“No new style was founded without reason, and solely because 
of a desire for novelty. In no case has any good come of an effort 
to be original solely for the sake of originality. The ‘ Art Nouveau’ 
died because it had no reason ever to have been created, and because, 
in itself, it was not logical or legitimate.” 

** Errors in scale are more common than errors of any kind—be 
the question involved one of architecture, furniture design, or even 
the selection of a picture frame.” 

‘“* The three ‘ orders,’ or types of Greek columns comprised later 
in the Roman ‘ Five Orders,’ were sym)ols of classic architecture, 
details of a much larger whole. And these ‘ Orders’ are architec- 
turally fine not because Vignola, or precedent, or the schools say 
they are fine, but because they were conceived in logic and executed 
in terms of purity of form.” 

“No painting was great by technique alone, no literary master- 
piece by virtue of the words contained in it; or any architectural 
monument solely by reason of the accuracy in the material form of 
its several parts.” 

“* There is a careful stupidity which believes accuracy to be art.’ 

** Mention has been made of Mr. Ruskin’s unsuccessful attempt to 
illumine architectural gloom with the ‘ Seven Lamps of Architec- 
ture.’ The inept monuments of the period still exist, on both sides 
of the Atlantic, to bear testimony to the unwisdom of any arbitrary 
attempt to popularise an architectural style.” 

‘“‘ No literal copy can be said to possess architectural merit other 
than as a study in exactitude and accuracy. Nor can a copy possess 
any architectural significance for the reason that architectural 
design must, above all else, be expressive—and a copy can express 
nothing but lack of expression.” 

“Those strange and incongruous monuments [chapels] called 
by Mr. Cram, with acid cleverness, ‘Graeco-Baptist.’ ‘1t cannot be 
mistaken : round topped windows, and a little bit of brick chimney 
sticking up at the stern, where once, in happier days, stood the little 
cote that housed the Sanctus Bell.’” 

“ Consistency need not mean monotony, for there are endless and 
interesting variations to be played upon every architectural theme 
to which we have fallen heir.” 

“No local style is so mean or so devoid of possibilities that 
architectural ingenuity may not devclop a thoroughly satisfactory 
rendering in which that style is the main theme.” 

“* Usually, and in a perfectly natural way, local materials are best 
adapted to local styles, because they have been a factor in the de- 
velopment of those styles.” 

“The man who is his own architect has a fool for a client.” 

“ The client should remember, throughout the course of the work, 
that he is paying a fixed and standard fee for certain fixed and 
standard professional services (often receiving more than the 
architect is called upon in the contract to perform), and that the 
more wisely he avails himself of these services, the better value he is 
receiying for his money. The futility and folly should be apparent 
in those cases (unfortunately frequent) where the client, biassed by 
some outside ill-advised notion, attempts to set his fantastic imagin- 
ings above the architect's absolute professional knowledge. Lawyer,’ 
clients and doctors’ patients, both dealing with men “who are no 
more or no less professional men than the Yarchitect, seem to show 
better judgment and proceed as though they realised that they had 
sought out men better informed on these special subjects than they, 
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to advise them and to perform certain professional services for 
them.” 

“* There are many architects who would say that they could build 
a state capitol or a public library with far less personal harassment 
and annoyance than they would experience in building an $8,000 
cottage for a captious client.’ 

In addition to such shrewd criticism and comment there is much 
practical and technical advice to those intending to build, and they 
will do well to read the book through and through, as would also 
those who may still regard ‘“‘ the scholarly appreciation of architec- 
ture. . . as part of the liberal education of a gentleman.” 





FICTION. 


MARMADUKE.* 

THERE are certain hooks which, but for the evidence of the title- 
page, afford little clue to the identity of the author, and Marmaduke 
is one of them. This is not to say that it is unworthy of the talents 
of Mrs, Steel, but that it exhibits them in a new light. Her most 
characteristic work is associated with India, but here the scene is 
laid in Scotland and the Crimea. For the rest, it is a robustly melo- 
dramatic story of the “forties”? and “fifties.” Marmaduke, after 
whom the story is named, is the second son of a wicked old Scots 
pecr, a mixture of Bluebeard and “‘ Old Q,”’ dissolute, cynical, and 
yiolent, who has disposed of three wives, and contemplates marriage 
with a fourth, a lady of the ballet. Marmaduke is no hero; he is 
only the best of a very bad bunch, a handsome, engaging young 
soldier, flamboyant in manner, fickle in his attachments, and 
afflicted with a chronic scarcity of cash. The heroic réle is reserved 
for Marrion Paul, granddaughter of Lord Drummuir’s hereditary 
and bibulous piper, and daughter of a Russian valet, who dis- 
appeared mysteriously after his wife’s death. Marrion is a young 
woman of force and character; her only weakness is her love for 
Marmaduke, who recognizes her as his good genius, but is reluctant 
to reward her as she deserves. She rescues him from the lures of 
the dancer, and in gratitude for this and other services he marries 
her privately. The marriage, however, is never disclosed, and 
when the curtain is raised seven years later, her child having 
died in the interval, we find her resolutcly determined to sacrifice 
herself by destroying her marriage-lines so as to enable Marmaduke 
to wed in his own rank of life. An eligible damsel is forthcoming, 
but war breaks out, Marmaduke goes off to the Crimea, Marrion 
follows him, and after a brief and happy reunion he dies of cholera. 
How her self-denial was rewarded in spite of herself by the validation 
of her marriage, and the discovery that the Russian valet was a 
Russian Prince in disguise, we must leave our readers to find out 
for themselves. The story is not only Victorian in its setting, but 
its treatment recalls at times the exuberant sentiment of Smedicy 
and the author of Guy Livingstone. And if one should object that 
Marrion’s extraordinary self-sacrifice is difficult to reconcile with 
her strong character and force of will, the answer may be that it is 
only in keeping with the view of womanly self-surrender in pre- 
Feminist days, 





READABLE Novets.—A London Posy. By Sophie Cole. (Mills 
and Boon. 6s.)—A very charming account of Dr. Johnson’s house 
in London is the thread on which the slight incidents of one of Mrs. 
Cole’s usual idylls of London life are strung. The whole book is 
very pleasing.—The Greater Crime. By George Allan England. 
(Cassell and Co. 6s.)—The story of a murder. The first half, in 
which the reader's sympathies are decidedly on the side of the 
criminal, is extraordinarily cleverly written.——The Si-Fan Mys- 
teries. By Sax Rohmer. (Methuen and Co. 5s.)—The most difficult 
person to kill in the world is the chief villain in a series of sensationa] 
novels. The reader of Mr. Sax Rohmer’s former novels will there- 
fore hardly be surprised to meet Dr. Fu-Manchu again. The incidents 
of this series of adventures are exciting. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 

Tar Jury Monratres.—The Nineteenth Century opens with a 
very ale and impressive article by Professor A. V. Dicey, answering 
with a decided negative tho question: “Is it wise to establish 
Home Rule before the end of the war?” His remark that “a 
negative policy need not of necessity be either futile or ineffective ” 
is by no moans a truism in regard to Ircland. He warns the Govern- 
ment that, in any case, they must govern, keeping order in Ireland 
as in Great Britain, and he repeats our quotation from the Irish 
N.C.O.’s words: ‘‘ England has never been just to Ireland, becauss 
she has never been firm.” Dr. Shadwell’s thoughtful and depressing 
article on ‘‘ The Coming Revolution ’’—of an economic and social 
character—deserves attentive roading, though no one can say 
how the millions of soldiers returning to civil life, when peace comes, 
will view tho situation. “The real crux of the whole matter,’ 
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he says, “is the bad employer.” Professor Ewart pleads for 
“ The Saving of Child-Life,” and especially for pure milk, which would 
save many thousands of babies. Professor Simpson has a notable 
account, hopeful in tone, of a visit to Russia in May; and Miss 
Rowland-Brown reminds us in a pleasant article that the centenary 
of Jane Austen’s death falls this month, on the 1Sth. In 
the Fortnightly Mr. Archibald Hurd advances the seeming paradox 
that we have never won a decisive battle at sea. He points out 
that Spain made greater efforts at sea after the defeat of tho Armada, 
and that Napoleon tried hard to destroy our trade by his numerous 
cruisers after Trafalgar. This is an effective reply to the pessimists 
who lament the incompleteness of our Jutland victory ; but that 
battle, like Gravelines and Trafalgar, was, after all, decisive in 
that it proved the superiority of our Navy. Mr. Valientin gives 
an interesting account of Mr. Branting, the Swedish Socialist 
leader, who, unlike the Danish and Dutch Socialists, is friendly 
to the Allies. MM. Lavisse and Pfister summarize clearly ‘‘ The 
Question of Alsace-Lorraine,” whose history the Germans have 
perverted, but whose affection for France they have never been 
able to weaken. Dr. R. M. Burrows in the Contemporary 
describes ‘‘ The State of Feeling in Old Greece,” where, he thinks, 
forty per cent. of the electors are, or were, opposed to M. Venizelos , 
barely ten per cent. are pro-German, but many of the old party 
politicians are jealous of the great Cretan statesman. Mr. Hugh 
Law, M.P., under the title of “ Plus Fait Douceur,” discusses 
the prospects of the Irish Convention, not unhopefully ; his plea 
for mildness is, we are glad to find, addressed to his countrymen 
and not to the Government, who have been mildness itself, 
Bishop Hamilton Baynes argues well for State Purchase as a 
solution of the drink problem, and Mr. Chancellor, M.P., argues 
against it as an incentive to drinking. Mr. O. A. Harris in an 
attractive article recalls the days “‘ When Britain was the Most 
Musical Nation.” General Sir James Willcocks contributes to 
Blackwood a remarkable article on ‘“* The Indian Army Corps in 
France,”’ in which he not only describes the great work that they 
did at the most critical period of the war, but also explains why 
the Indian Army, as an organization, had failed to keep up to 
the standard of the Home Army. It did not benefit by the experi- 
ences of the Sudan and South Africa; for twenty years past it had 
ceased to attract the best of the young officers, as it did under 
Lord Roberts; and promotion by strict seniority took the heart 
out of the keenest soldier. The cheeseparing economy of the Indian 
Government kept the Army short of modern equipment. It had 
no modern howitzers, aeroplanes, or balloons, very few telephones, 
no wireless, no motor-cars or wagons; its rifles were unsuited 
to service in France, and new rifles had to be served out to the 
Corps at Marseilles. The officers and men were superb, and fought 
magnificently under the most adverse conditions, despite their 
heavy losses, at Festubert, Givenchy, and elsewhere. General Will- 
cocks’s article is a valuable footnote to the Mesopotamian Report. 

—In the National Review, besides Mr. Maxse’s political reflections, 
there are interesting articles by Mr. Hamilton Fyfe on ‘‘ German 
I\fforts and Aims in Spain,” and by Lady Grogan on “ South 
America and the War.”’ But the most novel item is the ungallant 
but candid article on ‘* Deformed Feet in Women,’ by ‘‘ Moralist, 
M.D.,”’ who gives some alarming statistics and deprecates the short 
skirt. 











Cornwall Forty Years After. By J. Stephen Flynn. (Truslove 
and Hanson. 2s. 6d. net.)—Cornishmen and those who know 
Cornwall, and indeed Churchmen generally, will be interested in 
these pleasant and humorous reminiscences, in which the Cornish 
fisherman and the Cornish parson, as well as Bishops Phillpotts 
and Temple, are equally prominent. ‘‘ Maester Bassett, ef I had 
as much money as you, wot wudIdo? Well, Sir, I'd a hev feggy 
puddin’ ivvery day an’ a new preacher ivvery Sunday.” That 
remark of a labourer recalls the old Cornish love of sermons, as 
keen as it is in Carnarvon or in Thrums. The euthor caps it with a 
story of the Rev. Mark Guy Pearse, who, dressed in plain clothes, 
ventured to attend a village Methodist anniversary. A wily deacon 
recognized him, inveigled him on somo pretext into the vestry and 
locked him in, announcing forthwith to the crowd that the famous 
preacher was in the vestry and could be inspected at a charge of 
threepence a head. 





The Future of Constantinople. By Leonard S. Woolf. (Allen 
and Unwin. 2s. 6d. net.)—This is a well-reasoned plea for the 
establishment of an International Commission, composed, say, 
of Americans, Danes, and Swiss, to control Constantinople and the 
Straits after the war, just as the Danube navigation was controlled 
by a European Commission, of whose work interesting particulars 
are given. It is a possible solution of a question which cannot be 
left unsolved, for the Turk must go and must be replaced by some 
one. 





The City Churches. By Margaret E. Tabor. (Headley Brothers, 
2s. 6d. net.)—This well-written little book is exactly what many 
Londoners have wanted, and it will be useful also, as the author 
hopes, to the newcomers from overseas who delight in old London 





for 1916 (4s. 6d.). 





and are shut out of the museums. Miss Tabor describes in turn the 
nine churches that survived the Fire, the thirty-two existing Wren 
churches, and the eleven built after Wren’s time. Sho gives two 
maps, so that the reader may easily find his way to any church, 
and there are photographs of St. Bartholomew the Great, St. Giles’s, 
Cripplegate, where Milton was buried, and others among the fine 
old buildings which most people pass unheeding by. 


On Convocation. By W. Stubbs. (A. R. Mowbray. Is. net.}— 
Archdeacon Hutton has published for the first time an authoritative 
statement on the joint action of the Convocations of Canterbury 
and York, which was prepared and privately printed by the late Dr, 
Stubbs, at the request of Archbishop Benson, thirty years ago. 
Dr. Stubbs, with his unrivalled knowledge of our Constitutional 
history, reviewed the subject briefly and clearly from the sixth 
century onwards, and concluded that “‘ there are no cases of complete 
joint session of English Convocations,” and that the two Arch- 
bishops cannot, though the Crown might, summon the two 
Convocations to sit in a National Synod. Dr. Stubbs’s speech 
on the reform of Convocation, delivered in the Upper House of 
Canterbury in 1898, is also reprinted in this pamphlet. Convocation 
could only be reformed by Act of Parliament, but, he added, “TI 
am inclined to let well alone and make the best of it ’’—a view 
which most Churchmen probably share. 


Luther. By Hartmann Grisar. Translated by E. M. Lamond, 
Vol. VE. (Kegan Paul. 12s. net.)—This is the sixth, and last, 
volume of Dr. Grisar’s exhaustive study of Luther. As a Jesuit, the 
author has no sympathy for Luther, but he has spared no pains to 
state the facts about the Reformer, and his general estimate of 
Luther’s character, especially in its mystical and its intolerant 
phases, is well worth reading. Lutheranism has evidently failed 
to Christianize Germany, and its failure may be traced in part at 
least to the arrogance and worldliness of Luther himself. Few of 
the world’s great men are less attractive than he is, viewed at close 
quarters, 


Physical Education in Relation to School Life. By R. E. Roper. 
(Allen and Unwin. 2s. 6d. net.)—This is a stimulating little book 
on a subject whose immense importance is very far from being 
realized by education authorities. Games are not enough, the 
author says; three half-hour gymnastic lessons a week are the 
minimum required, and he has found in the best Public Schools that 
thirty per cent. of the children need individual attention as well. 
His chapter on “ The Relative Strength of Girls and Boys” is 
eminently sensible. ‘“‘ At present there is not sufficient evidence to 
show that-—-given equal opportunities of development—giris are 
physically weaker than boys.” He suggests, as an alternative to 
the Venus of Milo as the ideal of graceful womanhood, the ‘‘ Girl 
Starting for a Race,” which is just as fine a Greek statue as the 
other. 





A cheap reprint which will be read with interest in these days of 
dissolution and reconstruction is Mr. John Buchan’s 4 Lodye in the 
Wilderness (T. Nelson and Sons, ls. 3d. net), in which a party of 
clever tourists in East Africa discuss Imperial and domestic policy 
from various standpoints. The book, first published in 1906, 
shows that we have moved in some Cirections, but the main ideas 
are as fresh as ever. Other reprints in the series, at the same price, 
are A New Utopia, by Mr. H. G. Wells; From a College Window, 
by Mr. A. C. Benson; and The Great Boer War, by Sir A. Conan 
Doyle. 


A hitherto unpublished account by the late Lord Kitchener 
of a ride from Gaza to Jerusalem in 1875 is to be found in the 
new Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund (2s. net). 
Lord Kitchener's description of the Greek Holy Fire Ceremony 
on Easter Eve, which Holman Hunt painted, is a fine piece of 
writing, and makes us wish that his scattered Reports and articles 


on Palestine could be collected and published as a memorial of him. 





The Director of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, undeterred by 
the war, published as usual his Bulletin of Miscellaneous Information 
On one page we are told of a teak-tree in 
Trinidad, which, when cut at the age of two years and threo months, 
measured thirty-two feet high and two feet in girth. On another 
page is a learned account of the varieties of Brazil-wood and logwood. 
The discontinuance of the Bulletin is much to be regretted. 


Public Health Nursing. By Mary Sewall Gardner. (Macmillan 
and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—Miss Gardner, whose name is followed 
on the title-page by the unexpected “ R.N.”’—presumably for 
* Registered Nurse ’’—has written an interesting and useful book 
on a subject with which thousands of our women readers aro now 
practically acquainted. Miss Gardner is, of course, mainly con- 
cerned with what we should call Poor Law infirmaries, district 
nurses, and school clinics; but the main problems of nursing are 
the same everywhere. 








THE 
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Barker (W. H.) and Sinclair (Cecilia), West African Folk Tales (Harrap) net 
Barto (P. 8.), Tannhduser and the Mountain, er 8Svo (Oxford Univ. Press) net 
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Bennett (A.), Books and Persons: 1908-11, cr 8vo.... (Chatto & Windus) net 
Bevan (E.), The Method in the Madness, cr 8vO.............+ (EB. Arnold) net 
Bonnier (G.), Name This Flower, cr 8V0..........+ceseeeceess (Dent) net 


Branford (V.) and Geddes (P.), The Coming Policy (Wiliiams & Norgate) net 
Bullock (8. F.), Mr. Ruby Jumps the Traces, cr 8vo ..(Chapman & Hall) net 
Calvert (A. F.), German East Africa, cr 8vo ............ (Werner Laurie) net 
Campbell (H.), The Law of War and Contract, 8vo....(Oxford Univ. Press) net 
Carey (F. 8.), Infinitesimal Calculus, Section 1, 8vo (Longmans) net 






Chandler (B. W.), Tommies Two: Short Stories, cr 8vo ....(S. Low) net 
Children’s Year Book (The), Ist Year, 8vo .............. (Geographia) net 
Cram (R. A.) and others, Six Lectures on Architecture (Camb. Univ. Press) net 
Cray (MacS.), 1,000 Things a Mother Ought to Know, cr 8vo........ (Putnam) 
Creeiman(H.), An Introduction to the Old Testament Chronologically Arranged, 

oo, SWEETER ETORTTOT ITC Teer Tea errr (Macmillan) net 
Danilevski (G. R.), Moscow in Flames, cr 8vco ............ (S. Pau!) net 
Douie (Marjorie), The Pointing Man: a Burn .(Hutehinson) 





ste m of Control over 
(Gieves) net 


Durell (Col. A. J. V.), The Principles and Practices of th« 
Parliamentary Grants, 8vo 


Eso (Rev. J. Van), The Spoken Arabic of Mesopotamia, cr 8vo ....(Frowde) net 
Fletcher (S. W.), Strawberry-Growing, cr 8vO .............. (Maemillan) net 
Geddes (P.) and Slater (G.*, Ideas at War, cr 8vo ...... (Williams 4 Norgate) net 
Grierson (F. D.), Pen's Punis shment, cr SVO .....ecccceses (Werner Laurie) net 
Gross (A.), Datly Yelegraph War Map of Palestine, No. 23 (Geographia) net 





Halsalle (H. de), A Secret Service Woman, cr 8vo .... (Werner Laurie) net 
Hesler (L. R.) and Whetzel (H. H.), Manual of Fruit. Diseases (Macmillan) net 
Hobson (8. G.), Guild Prineiples in Warand Peacé, cr 8vo (G. Bell) net 
Hocking (S. K.), His Own Accuser, Cr 8VO........cccccccccccees (8. Low) net 
Hurgronje (Dr. £. 8.), The Revolt in Arabia, cr 8vo (Putnam) net 
Large Scale Coloured Map of Anglo-French Front, in envelope (G. Philip) net 
McGibbon(W. C.), Marine Engineers’ Drawings for 2nd Class Candidates, Board 

Gi Tes TANGA UINGE, DAD, 5 60 6.66 0 66sec tadetcdedsccusvéc (J. Munro) net 
Martin (G.), Industrial and Manufacturing Chemistry, Part II., Inorganic, 

Troy 8vo (c. Lockwood) net 
Martin (W. D.), Verbal Questions and Answers as Given to Engineers of Trawlers 

Bee Weer GaONS, GF OUD oc cn cecccdsetecscvvcrecssceves (J. Munro) net 
Middleton (E. €.), The Way of the Air, cr 8vo............ (Heinemann) net 
Mowat (R. B.), The Later Middle Ages : a History of Western Enrope .. (Frowde) 
Mullins (W. H.) and Swan (H. K.), a Bibliography of British Ornithology, 


De VED ceseer nec etacdeveveteegivoestevctarecs (Macmillan) net 
Nicho!s (R.), Ardours and Endurances, cr 8vo ...... (Chatto & Windus) net 
Norton (J. Y.), McNorton’s Cook-Book, 8v0.............60065 (Putnam) net 
Parrott (Sir E.), The Children’s Story of the War, Vol. VI., 8vo.. (Nelson) net 
Patriots and People, by the author of “‘ The Hun Hunters" (G. Richards) net 
Pearson (F. B.), The Vitalized School, cr 8vo ............ (Macmillan) net 


Phillpotts (E.), Plain Song, 1914-1916 : Poems, 8vo (Heinemann) net 








Pollard (A. W.), Shakespeare's Fight with the Pirates, 8vo ..(A. Moring) net 
Rankin (T. E.), The Method and Practice of Exposition, cr 8vo (Macmiilan) net 
Raymond (A.), Intimate Prussia, 8VO...........0. cece ee eeeees (Black) net 
Rhodes (Hylda), Dream Colours: a Little Book of Verse, cr 8vo. .(J. Long) net 
meoberts (T. G.), Forest Purttives, OF OVO oc ccccccccccccsscecess (J. Long) 
Robinson (L. E.), Domestic Architecture, er BVO ..........4. (Macmillan) 
Sales Promotion by Mail: How to !,and How to Advertise (Putnam) net 





Simailie (A.), Out of the Desert a Gift, cr 8vo (A. Melrose) net 


Smith (G. E.) and Pear (T. H.), Shell Shock and its L 18$0Ns (Longmans) net 
Steele (J. C.), Naval Architecture, Part 8vo....(Camb. Univ. Press) net 
@teel (F. A.), Marmaduke, cr 8VO ........cccesecccees (Heinemann) net 





Stephens (Winifred), Madame Adam (Juliette Lambe 
Strayer (G. D.) and Norsworthy (N.), How to Teach, 
Sullivan (J. W. N.), An Attempt at Life, cr 8vo (G. Richards) net 
Vallotton (B.), Potterat and the War, er 8vo (Heinemann) net 
Wadhams (C. R.), Simple Directions for the Chamber-Maid (Longmans) net 
Wadhams (C. R.), Simple Directions for the Cook, 18mo...... (Longmans) net 
Warr (C. L.), Alfred Warr of Rosneath, er 8vo.............. (A. Gardner) net 
Whitehead (A. N.), The Organisation of Thought .. (Williams & Norgate) net 
Whittall (W.), With Botha and Smuts in Africa, cr 8vo .......... (Cassell) net 
Winstedt (R. 0.) and Blagden (C. O.), A Malay Reader, cr 8vo ....(l'rowde) net 
Wonham (A. R.), Spun Yarns of a Naval Officer, 8vo ........ .( ). Arnold) net 
Your Unprofitable Servant, by author of “ An Odd Farmhouse (Westall) net 
Zimmer (G. F.), Mechanical | Handling of Material and its N: — il Importance, 
roy 8vo . Leckwood) net 


.(Chapman & Hall) net 
‘er 8vo (Macmillan) net 
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to the Secretary. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE, London, 
44 PALL MALL, Lendon, S.W. 1. 


Messrs. GREEN & ABBOTT, 


473 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Head Office : 
West-End Office: 


E.C. 3. 


LtTo- 


ARE SELLING THEIR PRESENT STOCK OF 
CARPETS, WALLPAPERS AND FURNISHING FABRICS 


PRESENT 
Tel. : 


AT 25% TO LESS THAN 


FOR CASH. 


nay 
50% 


SPECTATOR. 








PRICES | 
GERRARD 3500. | 





ROWLAND’S 
MACAS SAR OIL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Nourishes, and 
Invigorates 


THE HAIR. 


Closely resembles the natural oil in the Hair which nature provides 
for its preservation, and without which the Hair gets dry, thin, 
and withered. Nothing else does this. Also prepared in a GOLDEN 
COLOUR for fair Hair. 3s. 6d., 7s.,and10s.6d. OfStores, Chemists, 
and ROWLAND’S, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 


DROITWICH BRINE CRYSTALS 


Rid Yourself of Agonising Rhcumatism. 


O not let the Uric Acid EFORE taking your hot 
whioh ee! nial bath, dissolve some 
uch causes Rheumatism, Crystals in the water, and tho 


Lumbago, Sciatica, and Gout stinging pains will be instantly 


dominate your system. The relieved. Rogular treatment 
: ensures permanent benefit. 
simple and natural remedy of Droitwich Brine Crystals are 
Droitwich Brine Crystals— recommended by doctors 
prepared from the original everywhere, and there is no 

ston teeahl castiile diene Bl more convenient and inex- 
springs—wiill quickly cure these pensive remedy for Urie Acid 





troubles. obtainable. 
SEND 2/6 TO-DAY FOR A TRIAL BAG TO 
WESTCN & WESTALL, Ltd. (Dept. 29e), 16 Eastcheap, London, E.C.3, 
who deliver Carriage Shonad to foony address in Great Britain. 


DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE. 
RED 
WHITE « BLUE 


For Breakfast and after Dinner. 
In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so much strong: 


than ORDINAR 
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RY COFFEE 
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INSURANCE 
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LIMITED. 


IRISH 
POCKET 
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samples post free 
gentlemen and children 


FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS 
LIFE, MOTORCAR, MARINE, 
ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING, 
HEAD {1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL, 
OFTVICES ( 24-28 Lombard Street, LONDON. 


By Appointment to their 
Majesties the King and Queen © 


| TOTAL FUNDS -  £21,405,644. 
| 


For ladies, 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 40.P. Donogall Place BELFAST 


DON’T SELL YOUR 
VICTORY LOAN. 


The Prudential Assurance Coa. 
will enab!ie you to increase your 
ultimate holding without further 
immediate expenses. 





Write at once to your Agent, or to 
142 HOLSORN BARS, 
E.C. 1. 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
UNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL, ACCRINGTON. 


Wanted, an ASSISTANT-MISTRE Ss with special qualifications for the teaching 
of History and English yplicants must be Graduates and experienced in Secon 
dary School teachi Preference will be given to a candidate holding an honours 
degree in History or English. Salary £100, ris ing by £10 a year to £170 (plus war 
bonus). The appointment is subject to the conditions and regulations respecting 
Day Secondary Schools under the Lancashire E lucation Committee.- Forms of 
application (to be returned not later than July 16th) obtainable from A. H. AITKEN, 
Town Clerk, Accrington. 


ANTED, 


age al bout 17, 











for an East India Merchants’ office, a JUNIOR 


or if of military age but incligiblc for the Army, age up to or 







about 24 or 25, preferably with commercial ¢ ice. Must be well educated. 
Good prospects ‘fo r the right class of man. Com: 1g ul: iry according to qualiii- 
cations.— Reply with fu i personal particulars and re feren es to Z.1. 596, c/o Deacon’s, 


Leadenh| all Stre reet, E ¢. 


W ANTED, LADY SECRETARY to organizo yor liary Work, 

for London Society engaged in Religious and Social work. Experience and 
initiative required, also knowledge of modern movements. State salary. Apply 
25 Russell Square, London, W.C.1. 
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Citt OF YORK EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
The Showa TEACHERS are required :— 
ENGLISH. FRENCH. ISTORY. 
THREE MISTRESSES are required for the above subjects. 
Candidates should be able to teach the more advanced forms and to supervise the 
general work in their respective subjects if required, 
Salary £185 to £200, rising to £250. 
CHEMISTRY. 
. ISTRESS is required to take the entire charge of this subject throughout the 
school. 
Salary £120 to £175 (experience will be considered in fixing the commencing salary). 
Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will disqualify candidates. 
A form of application will be forwarded on the receipt of a stamped, addressed 
foolscap envelope, and must be returned on or before the 17th July to 
J. H. MASON, Secretary, 
Education Offices, — Street, 
ork. 


COUNTY COUNCIL. 


There are vacancies at the Highbury Hili High School for TWO ASSISTANT- 
MISTRESSES. Each should be qualified to teach two (or one) of the under-mentioned 
languages: English, French, and German. In the case of one position ability to teach 
Drawing will be an additional recommendation. A University Degree or its equivalent 
essential. Minimum commencing salary £120 a year, rising by £10 annually to £220 
a year. 

Application forms, which mist be returned by 11 a.m. on 14th July, 1917, may be 
obtained from the EDUCATION OFFICER, Education OMces, Victoria Embank- 
ment, W.C.2. (Stamped, addressed foolscap envelope necessary.) Canvassing 
disqualifies. JAMES BIRD, 


Clerk of the Loaloa County Council. 
West RIDING COUNTY COUNCIL. 
ORGANISER OF DOMESTIC INSTRUCTION. 

The West Riding Education Committee are prepared to receive applications from 
gualified women for appointment as Organiser of Instruction in Domestic Subjects. 
Applicants must have experience in teaching and of the general conditions of Elemen- 
tary, Secondary, and Continuation Schools. 

Salary £200. 

Particulars of duties and conditions of appointment, together with Application 
Forms, which must be returned duly completed not later than Thursday, July 19th, 


1917, may be obtained from the EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, County Hall, 
Wakefield. 


[)AFLINGTON EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 


Head-Mistress—Miss ELEANOR TROTTER, M.A. 

SENIOR ENGLISH MISTRESS required in September. Honours Degree and 
experience preferred. Ability to organise the dramatic work of the school and a 
knowledge of English Phonctics will be considered an additional qualification. Com- 
mencing salary between £100 and £180, according to qualifications and experience. 
Recent applicants for this post may have their papers reconsidered if they write 
requesting that this be done. Forms of Application from the undersigned to 
— and returned immediately. 

“ducation Office, Darlington. 
June, 1917. 
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A. C. BOYDE, 
Secretary. 


[psBLrucron EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 


Head-Mistress—Miss ELEANOR TROTTER, M.A. 

ASSISTANT-MISTRESS, special subject Geography (with University Teaching 
Diploma in Geography preferred), required in September. Experience in teaching 
Geography on modern lines essential. Commencing salary ranging between £100 to 
£160, according to qualifications and experience. Forms of application from the 
undersigned to be completed and returned immediately. 

Education Office, Darlington. A. C. BOYDE, 

22nd June, 19:17. Secretary. 


U BA Seerte OF BIRMINGHAM, 
TRAINING COLLEGE (WOMEN). 








WANTED, for September, an ASSISTANT LECTURER AND DEMONSTRATOR 
yhe® a,Graduate (or the equivalent) IN SCIENCE, and has had some experience in 
teaching. 

Stipend £150, with War Bonus of £10. 

Apply, if possible before July 25th, to the SECRETARY, The University, Edmund 
Btreet, Birmingham, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 





SLE OF WIGHT COUNTY EDUCATION COMMITTEE.— 
WANTED, at the County Secondary (Mixed) School, Newport, I.W., FORM 
MISTRESS with good qualifications aud experience in English Subjects, commencing 
salary £120 per annum; also DOMESTIC SUBJECTS TEACHER, able to arrange 
School dinners, and willing to hel) in other work, commencing salary £90 per annum. 
At the County Secondary (Mixed) School, Sandown, 1.W., FORM MISTRESS, 
with good qualifications and experience in Mathematics, and willing to assist with 
Physics, commencing salary £110 per annum. 
Applications, on forms supplied for the purpose, must be received not later than 
July 2lst by COUNTY CLERK, 20 Holyrood Street, Newport, 1.W 





\ ANTED,a LADY to conduct a Boarding-House in connection 
with Bath High School for Girls. Promising opening. Small capital essential 
Bome connection a great advantage.—For full particulars apply to HEAD-MISTRESS 
Bath High School, Portland Place, Bath. 

I ADY ORGANIZING SECRETARY is required for Children’s 
Bd Branches in connection with the Church of England Waifs and Strays Society 
in the Diocese of Manchester. Must be a Churchwoman. Good speaker. Tactful 


and energetic. £100 per annum and reasonable expenses.—For forin of application 
apply HON. SECRETARIES,” 95 Haworth’s Buildings, 5 Cross St., Manchester 


FF\RAINED SECRETARIES and SHORTHAND-TYPISTS are 
required for War work and for other openings. There are a few immediate 
vacancics in our training department for educated Girls wishing to prepare for such 


posts. Terms moderste.—Apply SECRETARY, Central Buresu, 5 Princes Street, 
Cavendish Square, W. 1 


LECTURES, &c. 


ATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC, s.W. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 

Battersea Volytechnic Training Department of Domestic Science. Recognized 
by the Board of Lducation. 

Full courses of training for Teachers of Cookery, Laundrywork, Housewifery, 
Needlework, Dressmaking, Millinery, Training for Housekeepers and School Matrons. 

HYGIENE AND PHYSIOLOGY DEPARTMENT. 

Recognized by the Local Government Board, Koyal Sanitary Lastitute, and Sanitary 
Inspectors’ Examination Board. 

Training Courses (Day and Evening) are held for Health Visitors, Sanitary In- 
spectors, Infant Welfare Workers, Teachers, Almoners, Voluntary, District, and 
Social Workers. Preparatory Course for Nurses. 

PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 


Three years’ Course of Training for Teachers of Swedish, Educational and Remedial | 


Gymnastics and Massage, Dancing, Swimming and Games. 
The College is recognized by the Ling Association. Non-professional students accepted 
For particulars of Fees, Scholarships, Hostels, and cula apply to the SECRETARY, 


Diplomas are granted. | 











| 


| 


ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
ACHER 


Pi TE ERS 
IN HIGH, SECONDARY, AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS, in connexion with 
the London University and recognized by the Cambridge Teachers’ Training Syndicate. 


Principal: Miss KATHARINE L. JOHNSTON, 
B.A. London, M.A. Sheffield, Girton College Moral Sciences Tripos, Cambridge 
Teachers’ Training Certificate. 


Preparation for the Teaching Diploma of the Lond on Un'versity, for the Certificate 
of the Cambridge Teachers’ Training Syndicate, and for the National Froebel Union 
Higher Certificate, Parts I. and II. 

Demonstration School attached to the College; and practice for Students in nsigh- 
bouring schools under the supervision of specialists. 

Tuition fees £24. A number of Scholarships from £12 to £24 offered to Students 
with a Degree or its equivalent. Loan Fund. 

Particulars of College Hall and Registered Lodgings can be obtained from the 
PRINCIPAL at the Maria Grey College, Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, London, N.W. 


(*F0RD UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA IN EDUCATION. 
SCHOLARSHIPS FOR WOMEN STUDENTS. 








The Council of the Girls’ Public Day School Trust offer a Scholarship for the 
year 1917-18 to a Woman Student in need of assistance to enable her to take the 
Oxford Training Course. Another such Scholarship is offered by a friend of the 
Delegacy for the Training of Secondary Teachers in Oxford.—Applications should 
be made in writing not later than July 12th to Miss HAIG BROWN, Oxford High 
School. Banbury Road, Oxford. 


TNHE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS.—Recognized by the Board of Education as a 
Training College for Secondary Teachers. Priacipal: Miss M. H. WOOD, M.A. 
(London), Litt.D. (Dublin); Classical Tripos, Cambridge ; Girton College. A rest- 
dential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary teachers. The 
Course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate (Theory and 
Practice) and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London University. Ample opportu- 
nity is given for practice in teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics, a other 
subjects in schools ia Cambridge. Students are admitted in January and in Sept- 
ember. Fees 75 guineas and 65 guineas. 
Particulars as to qualifications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan fund 
may be obtained on application to The PRINCIPAL, Training College, Wollaston 
Road, Cambridge. 


\ JESTFIELD COLLEGE (University of London).—Principal, 
j Miss A. DE SELINCOURT. Students are prepared for the Arts and 
Science Degrees of the University of London; also for the Archbishop's Diploma 
in Theology. Fees.—Resident from £90 a year. Non-Resident from 30 guineas 
a year. A certain number of Scholarships of from £25 to £50 a year are offered for 
competition at an examination held annually in May. Next Seasion begins 
October 3rd.—For Calendar and further particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL, 
Westfield College, Hampstead, N.W. 

















SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL STUDIES, 
London Institution, Finsbury Circus, E.C. 2 


RIENTAL LANGUAGES AND RELIGIONS. 


instruction ts given in the principal languages of the East and of Africa, and oa 
Oriental and African Religions and Customs. 
For particulars apply to E. DENISON ROSS, Director. 





fJ\HE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 


Trustees : 

Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D.(Chairman). The MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY. 
Major the Hon. WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. The Rt. Hon. Dr. CHRISTOPHER 
ADDISON, M.P. The Rt. Hon. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE. 
Acting Principal : 

Miss H. C. GREENE, 

Vice-Principal : 

Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in England. Students 
are prepared to be teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s Swedish System. 
The course extends over two years. It includes the study of Anatomy, Physiology, 
Theory of Education; the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, Massage and Medical 
Gymnastics, Dancing, and Outdoor Games. Studeats practise teaching in schools 
in the neighbourhood. The College stands in its own grounds of 15 acres, in a 
beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. The Course begias ia 
October.—Further particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 





TRAINING COLLEGE. 











gp tee PHYSICAL 
President—Lord BERESFORD, K.C.B. Principala—A. ALEXANDER, 


¥.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of Medical Lecturers aal 
experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Training, iacluding a Swedish 
Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, Stockholm. Educated women ars 
trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. Massage, Sick-Nursing, and 
Medical Gymnastics. Health Students received in residence. Medical supervision. 

References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon, 





and Kev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. és ci 
4 he BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students are 


trained in this College to becom? Teachers of Gymnastics in Collezes and Schools. 
The course of training extends over 2 years, and iaclutes Educational and Medical 
Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, 
Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 
LOUCESTERSHIRE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE, 
Barrack Square, Gloucester.—Training Coliege for ‘Teachers of Domestic 
Subjects. Diplomas recognised by the Board of Education. Special course of 
instruction in Household Management for pupils not wishing to become teachers. 
Well-equipped classrooms, taboratory, residential Hostels.—Full particulars and 
prospectus on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


) ye EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. Chairman: Rt, 
hon. Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Seo.: 
Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships aad Loan 
Fund, apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 
teers HORTICULTURAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
WOMEN'S WAR WORK. 
THOROUGH TRAINING BY EXPERT TEACHERS. 
VEGETABLE AND FRUIT GROWING. 
LARGE RANGE OF GLASSHOUSES, 
SPECIAL SHORT COURSES. 


Apply SECRETARY. 


{ARDENING FOR WOMEN.—Essentially practical TRAIN- 

J ING to suit present crisis. Vegetable, fruit, and flower culture ; fruit bottlia 
and jam making. Healthy outdoor life. Individual consideration, Long or sho 
courses. 

Illustrated prospectus of W. B. RIDLEY, Udimore, near Rye, Sussex. 
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UTDOOR LIFE. 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for Women. Extensive range Glass- 
houses. Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening.* Full theoretical instruc- 
tion. Botany by B.Sc. Notable Successes in Examinations. Beekeeping, Market- 
ing, Fruit- aramadiittied —For illustrated i ncomaeall apply PRINCIPALS. 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., prepares 


PUPILS for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Navy (special entry), London Matric. 
and other Exams. Large modern house, 200 yards from sea.—Apply Stirling Louse, 
Manor Road, Bourne emouth, 


{LOC CHARLES SEYMOUR will forward 
particulars “ot his Private Lessons in Public Speaking, Vocabulary, Voice 
As pact Reciting, Pronunciation, Reading, and Correct Speaking. Pupils 
include Members of both Houses of Parliament, barristers, clergy, and others. 
Also CORRESPONDENCE TUITION by arrangement. 
Three Text-Books on Public Speaking (by post 12s. 7d. inclusive). 
Address Mr. C. SEYMOUR, oe Strand, London. 








GIRLS’ ‘SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


S* EDITHS SCHOOL, BRACKLEY NORTHANTS. 
. TO BE OPENED IN SEPTEMBER. 
A WOODARD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Fees: 150 Guineas a Year. 
Head-Mistress—Miss E. R. PEARSON, M.A. 
(late of St. Leonard's School, St. Andre ws). 

The House is a magnificent mansion situated on high tableland 400 feet above 
sea level, and is ideally convenient for the purposes of a Girls’ School. There are 
11 acres of gardens and playing-felds. 

While aiming at a thorough general education, it is intended to pay special attention 
to languages, music, and art. 

Enquiries should be directed to Miss PEARSON, St. Edith’s School, The Manor 
House, Brackley, Northants. 


r YUDOR HALL 


SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
FOUNDED = 1850. 


P s { Miss BRENDA got ALE, M.A., London. 
rincipals | \isg VIOLET M. FIEL 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GE N T L EMEN’S DAUGHTERS, 
(Resident only.) 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London. 
SPECIAL ATTE < “e ayy to MUSIC (Forei ign Method), 
LA AGES and ART 
LECTU RES B Y Wk iL, F KNOWN PROFE SSORS. 


ce: ASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 





84 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—-Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities ; Leaving Scholarship. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
Prospectus from the HE AD- MISTRESS. 
r \HE GR: ANGE, BUXTON.- School for Girls from } 10 to 19 years. 
Thorough general education, with great attention to health. Elder girls 
may specialise in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New Domestic Science 
branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket. Prep. 
for Exams. Principals, the Misses DODD. 


( VERDALE SCHOOL, SETTLE, YORKSHIRE. 
Principal: Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip. Camb.). 
Thoroughly good education in bracing mountain air. Moderate terms. Parisian 
Tady holding Fre neh teacher's Diploma on the resident staff. 


Pp®Xczss "HELENA COLLEGE, 
Principal—Miss PARKE R. 


EALING, W. 





Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special attention to 
languages. English, Art, Music. Holidays arranged for if required. Large grounds. 
Fees, 66 guineas to 75 guineas a year. Officers’ daughters, 66 guineas a year. 


NCOTLAND. — ST. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, 
S POLMONT, NEAR STIRLING. 

BOARDINGSCHOOLFORGIRLS. Extensive Buildingsand Grounds. Situated 
{nland on the Main Line between Edinburgh and Glasgow, 11 miles from Stirling. 
Thorough General Education on Modern Lines. Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, and Fives. 
Autumn Term be zins on Friday, September 21st.—Prospectus and full particulars on 
application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 





IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 

“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, 

with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters = Entire charge of Children 

with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. from sea. 
—For illus. Pr: spectus | ap ply Pr rinc ipal, » Miss Wilts! lier. 


’ I G ii ¥ I E L D, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Princip: u—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Resideatial School for Girls. Te le. ** * Watford 616. o 


TORTH OF ENGLAND.—CALDER_ GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND. 

Mountain and sea air, dry, bracing, and sunny. The aim {fs to give a sound 
education to girls on public school lines. One of the four houses is set apart for 
juniors under 14 years of age. Well-equipped classrooms, laboratory, gymnasium, 
good pi aying field.—Lllustrated pros; ectus on application to HEAD- “MIST RESS. 


ANSDOW NE HOUSE, LYNDHURST }ARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, Miss 
CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education on modern 
lines. Special attention given to Li ‘anguages, Music, and Painting. Pupils prepared 
for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if required. Healthy situation. 


Tennis, , Hockey, &e. 


. i £ MARGAR ET’S CHOOL, HARROW, 
\ Prospectus on application to Miss AL 4 E J. ROBINSON, late Scheter of Newn- 


ham College (Historical Tripos) -_ of the Maria Grey Training Colleg 
Tel.: 470 Harrow. 






HINDHEAD. 


T P tate? SCHOOL, 
A “n applic ation to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Tel.; 7 Grayshott. 
FELIX SCHOOL, 


SOUTHWOLD. 
Head-Mistress—Miss L. SILCOX. 
Summer Term : May lst to. July 31st. 


} UEENW OoD, EASTBOURNE. — Principals: "Miss 

CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A., Lond. (Girton College).—First-rate 

Modern Education. Premises specially built for a School. Large Playing-flelds and 
Rink, Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, &c. Half-Term June 14th. 





| 











RSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 

Good Substitute for Continental School; special facilities for learning French 
as well as full range of all other sudjects; boarding fees moderate; good and liberal 
diet ; healthy locality ; games, &c., in own grounds ; ; sea bathing. —For Prospectus 
appl, ply to Miss GOOD, B.A (Li ondon), Principal. 


MHE Ow SCHOOL, 





~ DOWNS SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAME RON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing alr from Downs and sea. A third house has just been opened for 
elder gi irls v wishing to specialize i in ‘French and Domestic Science. 


; BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Age 17} to 18}. 


: Special Entry, June,1917. No Nomination required. Full particulars with 
copies of examination papers on application to JAMES GIEVE, 65 South Moltoo 
Street, London, W. 


\ADETS for the R.N.R. and MERCHANT SERVICE.— 

J Nautical College, Pangbourne, opening 1st September next. Age of entry, 
13}-14. Terms £80 per annum -Apply Messrs. DEVITL & MOOR, Managers, 
2 Fenchurch Buiiding zs, E.C. 


I1@HGATE SCHOOL. 


FOUNDED AND ENDOWED BY SIR ROGER CHOLMELEY, 1565. 

The ANNUAL SCHOLARSHIP EXAM. will be held on November 22nd and 23rd, 
when FIVE FOUNDATION, TWO GLADSTONE, and FIVE BOARDING 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for competition. The awards are from £24 to 
£64 per annum.—Apply by November 17th to the HEAD-MASTER, School Housa, 
Highgate. 

ere. Not Classics in chief, nor Science alone, but adaptation of school work 

to the needs and capacities of the individual, as these become munifest.”’ 


NRAMLINGHAM COLLEGE, SUFFOLK, 
PUBLIC SCHOOL, incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Head-Master: F. W. STOCKS, M.A. 
Inclusive Fees, £48 to £55 per annum. 
Modern Laboratories and Workshops. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 20TH. 
Tilustrated Prospectus and full particulars on —- to the 

HEAD-MASTER or the SECRETAR ig 


irae ABLE SCHOOL (Endowed). — Modern ‘Buildings. 
Laboratories (Piysics and Chemistry) fitted with all appliances for practical 
work. Ten acres of grounds. Swimming bath, gymnasium, fives court. Public 
School education. Most healthy locality, 33 miles from Lonmion. £16 13s. 4d. 
per term.—Apply to Head- Master, L. C. R. THRING, M.A. (Cantab.), Dunstable, Beds. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 
OPENED 1900. 
A Public School on Modern Lines, with a Preparatory Department. 
Head-Master: H. LANG JONES, M.A. (Oxon.). 
Full Prospe actus 0 oa applicatioa. 








T,\ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. — President: The DJKE OF 
‘4 DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master: Rev. F. 8. WILLIAMS, BLA., laty 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and Exzinserias Cla3323. Paysical 
Drill compulsory for the whole scn%0l. Cadet corps. New buildings, rac — and 
fives courts, swimming bath, &c. Ext ribitio: 13 for Sons of OM: 3 | a ail Cler 
QUTTON VALENCE sc HOOL - (lounded 15 76). Motor from 
Maidstone.—Complete Modern School Buildings and Boarding Houses 
(1911); separate house, &c., for juniors; situation ideal; 400 ft. above sca, with 
extensive views of Kent and Sussex Weald.—Full particulars from Rev. W. W. 
HOLDGATE, M.A.; or from the Clerk, 53 Palace Street, S.W. 





o + & & oOo LL BOB. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, November 26, 27, 23. 
One Warburton Scholarship providing free education for the soa of any Officer or 


| old Dovorian who has been killed or disabled in the War. 


Three other Scholarships, £40 to £20 
Further i information can be obtained from the HEAD- MASTER 


Qt. EDMUND’ 8 SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
KR Fine healthy situation. Hizh ground, overlooking City. 
Twenty acres of playing fields. Separate Junior School. 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &c 
For prospectus write to Rev. W. F. BURNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master. 


Ke COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 

Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 
above sea, facing sea oo Special ENGINE ERING class for NAVAL 
CADETS. Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &o. 
VHE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 


Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).--Ladies quickly prepared for Journalistie 
and Secretarial work. Ci purse from any date. Excellent introduc ‘tions given. 
f beg? 1W RITING. —Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke Street, 
Adelphi, W.C.2 Typewriting of all kinds. Near aawhe zr Cross Station 
Within a few ae walk of War Office, Adimiralty, Ministry of Munitions, and 
other Goverament Offices, Law Courts and Westmiaster. T.N. Gerrard 6179. 


SCHOLASTIC ‘AGENCIES. 


Q CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
K TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS 
and TUTORS, will be ple ized to ALD PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospec- 
tuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough {lea of fees should bo given, 

*Paone, write, or call. 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Stroet, London, E.0 

Telephone: 5053 Central 


{CHOOLS Parents can o tain (free of charge) reliable 

information respecting Schools, Tutors ani  E iucationd 

& Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 

their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
of fees, &c.), to 

Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
Educational Ageats, who are largely respoasibls for the 
— hing staffs of ths most important schools anl thus able 
> supply iaformation di.fic ult to obtaia els2 where. 
Offices 158-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephoas—1133 Museu m 


({HOICE OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 


Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 
836 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. Tel., Regent 4926. 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 
are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Families, 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 


r r UTORS. 
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OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
OAKLEY HOUSE, 14, 16, 18 BLOOMSBURY ST., LONDON, W.C. 1. 
Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, College 
of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ tion, Association of Assistant-Mistresses, 

and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The sone has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to find work 
WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been calculated on 
the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses. 

Registrar— Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


EAL LACE, YOUGHAL.—Intsz Pornt. Lovertck. Irism 

CROCHET. Collars, Fichus, Berthes, Handkerchiefs, Bridal Veils, Teacloths, 

‘Table Centres, D’Oyleys, &c. Golden, Silver, and Weddiag Preseats. Selection 

sent on approval. Direct from the LACE SCHOOL, Presentation Convent, Youghal, 
Ce. Cork. Old laces mended and cleaned. 


| EGISTER of RESIDENCES of DOCTORS who receive 
RESIDENT PATIENTS—town, country, seaside—sent free of charge. The 
Register states terms, &c., and is illustrated.—Mr. A. V. STOREY, Geaeral Manager, 
Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Association, Ltd., 22 Craven St., Trafalgar Square, 
W.C. 2. ‘Telograms: “ Triform, Westrand, Loaioa.” Telephone: 1354 Gerrartl. 


( LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. Have youany? I 

will pay 6d. for each tooth pinned on vulcanite, 2s. cach on silver, 3s. each 
on gold, 8s. each on platicum. Cash immediately. Satisfaction guaranteed, or 
teeth returned promptly. Don’t be misled by higher advertised prices, but write 
for FREE BOOKLET, which clearly explains value of Artificial Teeth. Also 
old Gold and Silver Jewellery Bought (broken or otherwise). Full value given. 
Kindly mention Spectator. 

E. LEWIS & CO., 29 London Street, Southport, Lancs. Established 1873. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (Old) BOUGHT. We positively pay 
* highest prices. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on vulcanite, 123. on silver, 15s. 
on gold, £2 on platinum. If offer not accepted we return 





Cash or offer by return. 


parcel Post Free. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED by the reliable genuine firm. 
5. CANN anp CO., 
694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 


Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, value 
per return or offer made.—Chief Oifices, 63 Oxtord Street, Loadon. Est. 19) yerrs. 


Ces exterminated with ** BLATTIS.” A scientific 

remedy invented and guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Supplied by 
order to the Royal Household. Used in War Hospitals. Tins 2s. 61., 4s. 6d., post 
free-—BLATTIS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


¢50 PRIZE.—Send postage (Twopence) for particulars and 
; copy of “HOW TO MAKE MONEY WITil YOUR PEN” (Learn to Earn) 
by writing to CRAVEN PRESS, 32 Craven Street, Strand, London. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 
Authorised and Issued Capital, £6,000,000. 
Paid-up Capital, £2,000,000. Keserve Fund, £1,960,000. Together .. 
Keserve Liability of Proprietors oe 4s ee - ee 


£3,960,000 
£4,000,000 
Total Issued Capital and Reserves .. rr ee os - £7,960,000 
14EAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States, and Dominion of New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained 
on application. 





Bell's 
THREE 


AUNS 
Tobacco 


To the soldier, to the civilian, abroad or at heme, 
“Three Nuns” brings a solace that is indescribable. 
A Testing Sample will be forwarded on application to Stephen 
Mitchell & Son, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great 
Britain and Ireland), Ltd., Glasgow. 





Both sold at 10d. per oz. 


Cigarettes 
5° : m 1] 0 


FOR 
Cardboard boxes of 50-—2/- 


King’s Kead is Stronger. 
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THIS BADGE, 








£140,000 


present ¢. ition, was has already been raised 
Jirst used the Society by the Society of Friends 
of Friends in their Jor relief work among 
relief ition during : ‘ . ; 
the ranco- Prussian the suffering victims of 


the war. 





War, 1870-1871. 























HUNDREDS of COTTAGES 


and Wooden Houses 


have beon built in France and Holland by the Society 
of Friends—in France to provide temporary homes for 
the destitute people in villages destroved by bombard- 
ment and fire, and in Holland for the Belgian refugees. 
50 additional wooden houses are about to be erected in 
the newly-liberated villages in France at the special 
request of the French Minister of the Interior. 


A 


S e 

anatorium for Refugees 
is being organised for victims of tuberculosis due to 
overcrowding and insanitary conditions of devastated 

areas, 


The SOCIETY of FRIENDS 


has already raised and expended 
over £140,000 for the work of 
relief carried on by the Society's 


202 representatives among the 
suffering victims of the war in 
France, Holland and Russia. 


To meet present commitments 


£1,500 per week is required 


and the public are carnestly asked to support this 
ever-extending work of Christian benevolence. 


Contributions may be sent Ethelburga House, 91 Bishops- 
to Miss A. Ruth Fry, the gate, London, E.C., who will 
in- 


Honorary Secretary to the War gladly furnish any further 
Victims Relief Committee, at ormation that may be desired. 


ert r tr tere tts 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


has Several Hundred 


RECREATION HUTS, TENTS and CLUBS 


for giving Rest and Comfort to the brave 


MEN OF BOTH SERVICES 


in the Home Camps and in Flanders, France, Malta, Egypt, Saloniea, 
Mesopotamia, East Africa and India, More than ONE HUNDRED 
on the West Front are actually 
UNDER THE ENEMY’S SHELL-FIRE. 
60 in Egypt. 
Huts cost £400; Tents £159; 
Week’s Working, £5 Abroad, £2 at Hoie. 


MORE are urgently required. 
Equipment £100; 





Cheques, crossed “‘ Barclays’, % Church Army,” payable to Prebendary Carlilo, 
D.D., Hon. Chief Sec., Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, W. 1. 


THE LURE OF THE ROAD. 


With the close of hostilities and the return of normal life, the old lure of 
the road will emerge, which was wont to take one out of oneself: over 
the hills, the valleys, the woodland and the moor, into old-wor!d towns, 
amid towering citadels and o’erhanging casement. Motoring will retura 
unopposed, the most pleasant and popular outdoor sport. When that 
day dawns YOU will want an Austin—the new 20 h.p, Austin, a model . 
which a seasoa of war service will have helped to plan. 

Do not let a late decision come between you and this pleasure. Prepare 
for peace—book your Austin now for quick rotation delivery atter the war. 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO., LD., 
479°483 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.I. 
Telephone - - - Mayfair 6230. 
Telegrams “ Austinette, Wesdo, London.” 


Works - - Northfield, Birmingham. 
Also at Man-hester, Norwich, and Paria. 
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OUR DEBT TO THE NAVY 


Britain owes a debt to the Navy which can never be fully repaid. 
Its coaseless vigil in the North Sea through all the*dangers of 
tempest, mine, and submarine has, in addition to preserving our sea 
communications, protected our land from invasion. 

In the performance of duty some of our brave sailors have fallen 
into the hands of the enemy, and many are most inhumanly treated 
by the German Authorities. The food supplied to them is not only 
frequently of bad quality and unpalatable, but is totally inadequate 
for nourishment. The parcels which the prisoners receive from 
home alone save them from actual starvation. The 


LADIES’ EMERGENCY COMMITTEE 


NAVY LEAGUE 
AG 
(President : Apmiran LORD BERESFORD. G.C.B.) 

sends weekly to every Prisoner (from any of H.M. Ships and Shore 
Establishments) in Germany and Austria substantial parcels of 
foodstuffs, supplemented by bread, pocket-money, and tobacco. 
Parcels of clothes are also sent at intervals. 

Each prisoner in Turkey receives 10s. weekly and a large parcel of 
foodstuffs monthly, supplemented at intervals by clothes, tobacco, &c. 

The increased price of the parcels, combined with the rise in 
the price of commodities and materials, has considerably augmented 
our weekly expenditure. 

FUNDS ARE VERY URGENTLY NEEDED 

to enable us to maintain to the fullest extent this branch of our 
work, which is so necessary, and much appreciated by our un- 
fortunate countr ymen. 

Contributions (cheques payable to the Committee) will be gratefully 
received by the Hon. Secretary, 

56, QUEEN ANNE STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, W. 1. 

This Committee, which started work for the Fleet in August, 1914, has 
had the EN Tr IRE CHARGE of Royal Navy Prisoners since May, 1915. 


MNHE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 


PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atpany Mawozi4t), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.0O. 


Patron: U.M. Ta# Kina. 


SEVENTY SOLDIERS SUFFERING FROM SEVERE MENTAL AND NBR- 
VOUS SHOCK AND NERVE INJURIES ARE IN THE WARDS, 


LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED. 





DONATIONS, SULSCRIPTIONS, 


‘lreasurer: THE EARt OF HaRROWBY. 


CLERGY MUTUAL 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 1829. 
NO SHAREHOLDERS. NO AGENTS. NO COMMISSION. 


Secretary: Govrasy H. Mauneee. 








Past or Present Members of the 


UNIVERSITIES and PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


as well as the 


CLERGY and THEIR RELATIVES, 


are now admissible to 


ALL BENEFITS OF THE SOCIETY. 


“Without-Profit” Policies, open to the General 
Public, at exceptionally low rates. 


Office: 2 & 3 THE SANCTUARY, S.W. 


$ 
: K BOOTS are being worn by scores 


of thousands of British and Allied Officers and 
Men, who know a good boot when they get it. 


In deference to the demand for national economy 
the decline to issue flaunting 
Advertisements during war-time, 


Manufacturers 


for Cash. 
The best Stock of Furniture ta 
London at LOWEST PRICES for 
Excellence of Quality and Design. 


m. SPRIGGS & Co., vta., 238-241 Tottenham Court Rd..W, 


FURNITURE 





———— 


Macmillan’s New Books 


By SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


My Reminiscences. 
By SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE. With IHus- 
trations. __Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, net. 


1917 ISSUE JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Statesman’s Year Book. 
Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of 
the World for the Year 1917. Edited by J. SCOTT 
KELTIE, LL.D. Assisted by M. EPSTEIN, M.A., 
Ph.D. With Maps. Crown 8vo. 12s, 6d. net. 


VOL. Il. JUST PUBLISHED. 
Economic Annals of the Nine- 


teenth Century. By the late Professor 
WILLIAM SMART, M.A., LL.D. Vol. IT. 1821-1830. 
8vo. 21s. net. 


°° Prov viously published: Vol. L., 1801- 1820. 











_2is. net, 


SECOND IM PRE SSSION. 


Poems. By RALPH HODGSON. 3s. 6d. net. 


The Bookman :—‘ The finest body of poems brought under one cover 
from one pen during rec ent years. 


Social and International 


Ideals. Being Studies in Patriotism by BERNARD 
BOSANQUET, LL.D, author of ‘‘ The Philo- 
sophical Theory of the State,” &c. 6s. net. 


The Outlook :—‘‘ Such a book as Mr. Bosanquet has here produced 
80 equable, so rich in insight and in criticism, so thoroughly ~ ire 
by a sound sense of citizenship, invites the widest publicity t. can 
attain ; it should act as an effective counterblast to the feverish Galen 
of contemporary journaiism.” 


New Ideals in Business. a, 
Account of their Practice and their Effects upon Men 
and Profits. By IDA M. TARBELL. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Times :—‘‘ Many of the opinions expressed by the author 
of this most suggestive and stimulating book are admirable, and one 
feels that time alone is required to bring them wide acceptance. But 
apart from suggestions, the book contains such a wealth of recorded 
facts and trials of schemes of amelioration, that it is a storehouse 
to which many workers will turn.’ 


"NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. ' 


W. & A. K. JOHNSTON’S 
THE WORLD ATLAS. 


Containing 34 Political Maps in Colours, with a Complete 


Index to over 30,000 Places. Size 15 by 12 inches. Full 
bound cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 
MACMILLAN & co., LTD., LONDON. 





Every Thursday. Price 6d. net. 


THE NEW EUROPE 


A Weekly Review of Foreign Politics. 


READ 
THE INDEPENDENCE OF SWITZERLAND 


READ 


EUROPE AND THE NON-EUROPEAN WORLD 
il. Ancient Civilisations in Asia 
By RAMSAY MUIR 


READ 


THE TEST OF STATESMANSHIP IN RUSSIA 
By RURI 


READ 


VENIZELOS IN ATHENS 
By RONALD M. BURROWS 








Of all Booksta!!s or direct from 
CONSTABLE & co. Ltd. 10 ORANGE STREET W. Cc. 2. 


£20 IN MONEY PRIZES 


are offered each month by the Monthly Magazine ‘‘ THE FUTURE ” for ESSAYS 
on subjects of vital importance and for short translations from FRENCH, 
Send P.O. 7d. for Specimen number with full particulars— 


THE FUTURE (Dept. SR2), 10 Essox St., Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


NOW READY. 

Books, all in new condition, and offered at Greatly Reduced Prices. 

Write for your copy to-day, as Catalogues can now only be sent in 
response to written application. 


of an extraordinary variety of 


H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 55-57 Wigmore 
Street, W. |. 
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Mr. Murray’s New Books 


By HORACE A. VACHELL 
FISHP INGLE. A Romance of the Countryside. 


An irresistibly attractive story of country life. 
In Ben Fishpingle, servant and friend, Mr. 
Vachell has produced a fine piece of portraiture 
which for originality and strength will rank with 
the ever memorable Joe Quinney. 5s. net. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 2s. 6d. net. 
BETWEEN THE LINES 
By BOYD CABLE. “The Spectator” says: 


“If one cannot see the life of the trenches going 
on by reading this book, it must be that one 
cannot derive a true impression from any printed 
page.” 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


ARISTODEMOCRACY 


From the Great War back to Moses, Christ, and 
Plato. By Sir CHARLES WALDSTEIN, Litt.D. 
“The Times” says: ‘Few of the many books 
which the War has brought forth merit more 
careful consideration.’’ New and cheaper edition, 
with two new Prefaces by the author. 4s. 6d.net. 


TRANSACTIONS of LordLOUIS LEWIS 


Described by ROLAND PERTWEE. Diverting 
stories of the experiences of a wealthy collector 
of works of art. “The Spectator” says “the 
author has struck out a new line, and, alike as an 
inventor of plots anda student of character, given 
us a fresh and stimulating entertainment.” 5s. net. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 


" The Posthumens Poon of 


ALGERNON SWINBURNE 


4s. 6d. net- 








Edited by EDMUNDGOSSE and T. J. WISE. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 
Edition de Luxe. Limited to 300 copies. 303. net. 

OTHER NEW VOLUMES OF POETRY 
PLAIN SONG: 1914-1916 
By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 3s. 6d. net. 
LOLLINGDON DOWNS 
By JOHN MASEFIELD. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE OLD HUNTSMAN 











By SIEGFRIED SASSOON. 5s. net. 
_ NEW WAR BOOKS 

THE WAY OF THE AIR 

By EDGAR MIDDLETON. 2s, 6d. net 
MY °75 ny pavt LINTIER. 3s. 6d. net 


“A book of which I should find it difficult to speak too highly.” 


—Punch. 
FRANCE iil CHRISTOPHER NYROP. 


ls. net. 


NEW _ FICTION 


POTTERAT AND THE WAR 





By BENJAMIN VALLOTTON, 5s. net, 
MARMADUKE 
By FLORA ANNIE STEEL, 5s. net. 


THE NURSERY 


Ry EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 6s. net. 
SECRET BREAD 
By F. TENNYSON JESSE. 6s net. 











LONDON: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 2, 





MILLS & BOON’S 
NEW NOVELS 


At all Libraries. 6s. 





JACK LONDON’S 
NEW GREAT DOG STORY 


By the Author of ‘ White Fang,” “ The Call of 
the Wild,” “‘ The Valley of the Moon,” etc. 


entitled 


JERRY OF THE ISLANDS 


6s. (postage 5d.) 


JERRY is all 
lovable personality, and one of the most sagacious 
dogs ever born. 


about an Irish terrier, a most 


JERRY is a masterpiece of thrilling adven- 
OF ture, and will be read by men and 
women, boys and girls, old and young, 

THE and will be kept on the shelf of all 
ISLANDS Fiction lovers, who like dogs and 


treat them as pals. 


THE LOCUST 


By JOAN SUTHERLAND, 
Author of “‘ The Edge of Empire.” 


“ A strong love interest holds the attention, and the 
pictures of African life are very well drawn.’’—Sheffield 
Telegraph, 


A LONDON 
POSY 
By Sophie Cole. 


“As charming as its 
title.” —Daily Graphic. 


CURIOUS 
HAPPENINGS 


By Marjorie Bowen. 


“* Here are a dozen short 
stories as brilliant as any 


STORIES OF we have read.’’—Ouilook. 
TO-DAY AND 
YESTERDAY REPENTANCE 
By Mrs. P. Champion By M. Durant; 
de Crespigny. Author of “ First Fruits.” 





MILLS & BOON, Ltd., 49 Rupert Street, 
London. W. 1. 
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Cambridge University Press 








Economic Problems of Peace after 


War. The W. Stanley Jevons Lectures at University 
College, London, in 1917. By WILLIAM ROBERT SCOTT, 
M.A., LL.D., Adam Smith Professor of Political Economy in 
the University of Glasgow. Demy 8ve. 4s 6d net. 


Science and Industry. he Place of Cambridge 
in any Scheme for their Combination. The Rede Lecture, 
1917. By Sir R. T. GLAZEBROOK, C.B., M.A., F.R.S., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Director of the National Physical 
Laboratory. Crown 8vo. 1s 6d not, 


Fossil Plants. A Text-Book for Students of Botany 
and Geology. By A. C. SEWARD, M.A., F.R.S., Professor 
of Botany in the University of Cambridge. Volume III. 
Pteridospermeae, Cycadofilices, Cordaitales, Cycadophyta. 
With frontispiece and 253 illustrations. Demy 8vo. 18s net. 
Cambridge Biological Series. 


Genera of British Plants. Arranged according 
to Engler’s Syllabus Der Pflanzenfamilien (Seventh edition 
1912), with the addition of the Characters of the Genera. By 
H. G. CARTER, M.B., Ch.B. Crown 8vo. 4s net. 


(Odonata or 
B.Se., F.L.S., 
Demy 8vo. 


The Biology of Dragonflies 
Paraneuroptera). By R. J. TILLYARD, M.A., 
¥.E.8. With 4 plates and 188 text-figures. 
15s net. Cambridge Zoological Series. 


Russian Lyrics. 


Edited, with notes and vocabulary, 
by J. D. DUFF, M. A. Fellow of Trinity College. Crown 8vo. 
2s 6d net. C ont 1ins 25 short poems from Tytic hev, Lérmontov, 
Piishkin, Turgénev, Koltsév, Alexéi Tolstéi, Shishkév, Naédson. 
The accents are marked. 


Catalogues, and prospectuses of particular volumes, will be 
sent on request 


Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4 
C, F. Clay, Manager 


Just Ready. 


THE LAST DAYS 
OF FORT VAUX 


By HENRY BORDEAUX 


Price 3s. 6d. net. 


EADERS will welcome the appearance in book form 
of the account of ‘“‘ The Last Days of Fort Vaux,” 
from the pen of the well-known French novelist M. Henry 
Bordeaux, which attracted so much attention when it 
came out in serial form in the Revue des Deux Mondes. 
His work is a well-merited tribute to the heroism of the 
French soldiery, and its weird, lively, and at the same 
time thoughtful picture of the three months’ siege that 
formed one of the most conspicuous episodes of the great 
Battle of Verdun has an enduring interest as a record of 
events that well deserve commemoration. 


“The author has written this splendid chapter of French war 
history in a manner worthy of the one —in ringing language 
with technical knowledge behind it.’’-—Daily Graphic. 


**A graphic and authoritative account of the defence of Fort 
Vaux.’’—Observer 


““ Worthy of being Englished is the story of the recapture of 
Fort Vaux, told by M. Henry Bordeaux, translated by Mr. Paul 
Cohn, The author, since placed on the staff of General Nivelle, 
deals here with a glorious episode in the heroic defence of Verdun, 
which, with the winning back of Douaumont—the only other of 
the thirty forts that fell into German hands for a time—put the 
seal of victory on the French Army at Verdun.” 

—Westminster Gazette. 


“The brave deeds done at Vaux called for a special literary 
monument, and M. Bordeaux has given them a worthy one which 
may rank with M. Le Goffic’s monograph on the fight ing at Dixmude 
in the earlier days of the war.’’"—‘imes (LiteraryeSupplement), 


NELSONS’ 


at all Booksellers 
and. Bookstalls, 





FROM JARROLDS’ NEW LIST. 


Books for the Times. 
SCENES OF RUSSIAN COURT LIFE. 


Being the Correspondence of Alexander 1. with his Sister 
Catherine. Edited with an Introduction by the GRAND DUKE 
NICHOLAS. Translated by HENRY HAVELOCK. Photo- 
gravure illustrations. Med. 8vo, cloth. 15s. net. 

These letters, which were discovered in the archives of the royal 
library at Petrograd, are here given in English for tho first time, 
and present an interesting picture of one of the most interesting 
periods of Russian history. Apart from their historical value they 
have a certain psye hological interest, and give an insight into the 
peculiar temperament of the Emperor Alexander not to be found 
in the works of his biographers 


THE SWORD: 
Its Authority in Scripture. (Anon.) 1s. net. 

In this interesting book the author seeks to unfold from the 
Garden of Eden to the millennial state tho important but little- 
known fact that God introduced the Sword, and maintains it for 
the support of His Majesty and Throne, and that He it is Who will 
eventu ally abolish it. 











Atirastion | New Novels. 
A SPY FOR NAPOLEON. 


A thrilling romance. By MAY WYNNE, author of * 
Navarro,” ‘* Marcel of the ‘ Zephyrs.’”’ 65. 


THE GIRL WHO LIVED 
WwoobDs. 

romances. By MARJORIE 
Bambi.” 6s. 


Henry of 


A delightful and fascinating 


BENTON COOKE, author of * 


ABERDEEN MAC. 


The Adv entures of a Dog. By GHAS. R. SOHNS. 


A Book for all Kipling heneses 
THE LESS FAMILIAR KIPLING 
AND KiIPLINGANA. 


A Volume of exceptional interest to all lovers of Ru dyard 
Kipling’s works. By G@. F. MONKSH90D0D, author of * ‘ Rudyard 
Kipling: An Attempt at Appreciation.” With new repro 
ductions of rare covers, &c. Cr. 8vo, cloth. 53. net. 


feed 6d. net. 


J |ARROLDS, Pul blishers (London), 14, W ABW ick LANE, E.C. 4 


Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s List 


THE TOWN LABOURER, 


1760-1832 


THE NEW CIVILISATION. 


HAMMOND and BARBARA HAMMOND, Authors of 


By J. L. 
103. 6d. net. 


* The Village Labor ier, | 1760-1832.”’ 8vo 


What Germany is . Fighting for 


By SIR CHARLES W ALDSTEIN. 


Crown Svo. ls. 6d. net. 


First Vicletions of Stewmatinnal Law 


by Germany. Luxembourg and Belgium. 


By LOUIS RENAULT. Translated from the Original 
Frank Carr, LL.D. Demy 8vo. 2s. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4. 


THE EAST & THE WEST 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW FOR THE STUDY OF MISSIONARY PROBLEMS. 
VoL, 15. JULY, 1917. No. 59. 
CONTENTS. 

ACONSCIENCE CLAUSE IN INDIAN SCHOOLS. BytheRev. W. E.S. HOLLAND. 
AN INDIAN CHURCH. By the Rev. G. HIBBERT-WARE. 

MISSIONS AND THE WAR. By Bishop NELIGAN. 


THE eteORA RY OPPORTUNITY OF THE Y.M.C.A. 11 THE CAMPS. 
y KENNETH J. SAUNDERS. 


by 





PRAYER BOOK REVISION IN THE MISSION FIZLD. By the Rev. CoPLanD 
CING. 
THE END OF THE INDO-CHINESE OPIUM TRAFFIC. 

By the Rev. J. P. MALLESON. 


INDIA’S INFIRMITIES. By the Rev. W. C. B. PURSER. 
ST. PATRICK’S MISSIONARY METHODS. 
By the Rev. J. SINCLAR STEVENSON, B.D. 

EDITORIAL.—Introductions to our readers—Missionary work after the war 
—Creating liturgies in the Mission Field—Sir R. Tagore in Japa: — 
The ‘* paganism” of India—St. Patrick in Ireland—Christian Martyrs io 
Armenia, 


REVIEWS. 
ONE SHILLING NET (ty post 1s. 2d). Sent post free to any part of 


the world 4s, 6d. net por annum. 
THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION 
OF THE GOSPEL IN FOREIGN PARTS, 
15 Tufton Street, Westminster, London, 8.W, 1. 
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Messrs. RIVINGTONS’ LIST 





A New Latin Prose Book. | 


CONTINUOUS LATIN PROSE WITH SYNTAX. 
By H. J. Daxers, M.A., Assistant’ Master at Manchester 
Grammar School. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


This book is intended to provide practice in the writing of Con- 
tinuous Latin Prose for the Upper Forms of Schools below the 
standard .of candidates for University Scholarships. A fairly com- 
plete Syntax of Prose Constructions is supplied, as well as a careful 
apparatus. The earlier Pieces for Translation have numerous 
references at the foot to establish a connection between the Syntax 
and the Pieces. Most0f these Pieces have been tested in Manchester 
Grammar School, where the book has been in use fora time before 
publication. 


A Latin Version, 6s. net, postage 2d. To be obtained direct 
from the Publishers only, by authenticated Teachers. 


ELEMENTARY LATIN PROSE EXERCISES. 
By the Rev. A. E. Hiniarp, D.D., High Master of St. Paul’s 
School, and C. G. Borrinc, M.A., Assistant Master at St. Paul’s 
School. Crown 8yo. 2s. 9d. 


A Latin Version. 3s. 6d. net, postage 2d. To be obtained 
direct from the Publishers only, by authenticated Teachers. 


LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 
For the use of Middle Forms of Schools. By M. A. Norts, 
M.A., formerly Assistant Master at Clifton College, and the 
Rev. A. E. Htu,Larp, D.D., High Master of St. Paul’s School, 
Authors of ‘‘ Greek Prose Composition.’’ Crown 8vo. 3s. 9d. 


A latin Version. 6s. net, postage 2d. To be obtained 
direct from the Publishers only, by authenticated Teachers. 


ADDITIONAL LATIN EXERCISES to NORTH and 
HILLARD’S LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 
By the Rev. A. E. Hi,LArpD, D.D., and C. G. Borrinc, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


A Latin Version. 4s. net, postage 2d. To be obtained 
direct from the Publishers only, by authenticated Teachers. 


EXERCISES IN LATIN PROSE. With Notes and 
Vocabularies. 
By E. D. MANSFIELD, M.A. Crown 8vo. 3s. 


AlLatin Version. 5s. net, postage 2d. To be obtained direct 
from the Publishers only, by authenticated Teachers. 


ELEMENTARY GREEK EXERCISES. 
An Introduction to North and Hillard’s Greek Prose. 
By the Rev. A. E. HILLarpD, D.D., and C. G. Borrinc, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 9d. 


GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. 


By M. A. Nortu, M.A., Assistant Master at Clifton College, and 
the Rev. A. E. Hm.arp, D.D., Authors of “ Latin Prose 
Composition.”” (See above.) Crown 8vo. 3s. od. 


A Greek Version. 6s. net, postage 2d. To be obtained direct 
from the Publishers only, by authenticated Teachers, 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION. 
By Grorce A. TWENTYMAN, B.A., Assistant Master at Man- 
chester Grammar School. 
Part I. First Year Course. Is. 
Part. II. Second Year Course. Ils. 6d. 
Parts I. and II. also in One Vol. 23. 64. 
Part II. Middle School English Composition. 
Parts I., I., I. also in One Vol. 5s. 


An attempt is made to provide such material in Grammar and 
Composition as is suitable for the foundation of a satisfactory prose 
style. 


NOTES ON ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

Part I. Skelton to Shakespeare. 1500-1615. 

By Wii.IAM Epwarps, M.A. Author of “ Notes on British 
History.”” Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 

The work is designed (1) to help teachers to treat, in their 
classes, the subject on the broad lines favoured by the Board of 
Education; and (2) for students for the Intermediate and Final 
B.A. Examinations. 


2s. 6d. 


RIVINGTONS: 34 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C, 2. 


PERIODS OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. 

8 Vols. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net each. 

Period I. The Dark Ages. 476-918. 
By C. W. C. Oman, M.A., Chichele Professor of Modern History 
in the University of Oxford. 

Period II. The Empire and the Papacy. 918-1273. 
By T. F. Tout, M.A., Professor of Medieval and Ecclesiastical 
History in the University of Manchester. 

Period III. The Close of the Middle Ages. 1273-1494. 
By Sir R. Lopcr, M.A., LL.D., Professor of History in the 
University of Edinburgh. 

Period IV. Europe in the Sixteenth Cantury. 1494-1598. 
By A. H. JOHNSON, M.A., Historical Lecturer to Merton, 
Trinity, and University Colleges, Oxford. 

Period V. Tao Ascanidancy of Frane3. 1593-1715. 
By H. O. WAKEMAN, M.A., late Fellow of All Souls’ College, 
Oxford. 

Period VI. Tha Balances of Power. 1715-173). 
By A. Hassaut, M.A. 

Period VII. Revolutionary Europe. 1789-1815. 
By H. Morsk STEPHENS, M.A., Professor of History at the 
University of California, U.S.A. 

Period VIII. Modern Europs. 1815-189). 
By W. ALtIson Puiiiips, M.A., Lecky Professor of Modern 
History in the University of Dublin. 

“ Remains the most readable general introduction to the history 


of the nineteenth century, and may be recommended for the period 
1815-1876.’’"—Times (August 6th, 1914). 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 
By ARTHUR D. INNES. In Four Volumes. Crown 8vo. With 
Maps and Plans. 6s. net each. 

Also a Library Edition. Demy 8vo, tos. 6d. net each volume. 


Vol. I. Before the English cams, to 1485. 
Vol. II. 1485-1688. Vol. III. 1689-1802. Vol. IV. 1802-1914. 


ENGLAND’S INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT. A His- 
torical Survey of Commerce and Industry. 
By ARTHUR D. INNES. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

The book traces the development of England from a self-contained 
agricultural community, or group of communities, into a maritime, 
commercial, and colonizing natiou, ultitnately transformed by coal 
and steam into the first manufacturing State in the world. 


AN OUTLINE OF BRITISH HISTORY. 
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